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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne stream of the elections trickles languidly. The first impetu- 
ous gush has spent its force, and the last drops are rolling down 
the channel. By the close of the month all will be over; even 
Ultima Thule and the wilds of far Connemara will have sent in 
their “ final close of the poll.” 

The Middlesex election alone has been carried on with a spirit 
that recalls the election-humours of the days of Fox and Sheridan, 
Burdett and John Cam Hobhouse. It was from first to last a 
neck-and-neck race between Mr. Osborne and the Marquis of 
Blandford. The Liberal candidate took the lead, and kept it; but 
his rival was all along close at his tail. The temper of the oppo- 
sing parties, forces were so nearly matched, was keen, al- 
most fieréé; ahd it was the defiant tone in which Mr. Osborne met 
the attempts to howl him down at the hustings, his uncompro- 
mising ness, his readiness in turning passing incidents to the 
discomfiture of hic -*---~saries, his frequent felicity in improvised 
illustrations, that loo..ed like a reawakening of the spirit that used 
to animate the hustings at Covent Garden. The angry clamour 
of his opponents, and the ready laugh of his friends, were as ani- 
mated as himself; but the other two candidates were mere foils to 
Osborne. Lord Robert Grosvenor had little to say for himself, 
except to repeat with amusing complacency that he was the fa- 
vourite candidate—that Ais seat was safe; and the Marquis of 
Blandford betrayed a solemn incapacity to understand a joke, that 
entitles him to take rank with the Secretary for Home Affairs. 
Mr. Osborne has displayed an aptitude for hustings warfare that 
seemed almost extinct in this generation: and the talent is one not 
to be despised; but it is to be hoped that he will cultivate 
along with it those higher capabilities of which he has sometimes 
given indications, and which the better-regulated though more 





Cornewall Lewis, who made a very neat statistical speech at the 
nomination in Hepelordshire, has been d@fegged; and Sir George 
Grey, who apather-heavy speech at thé#omination in North 
Northumberland, has been driven into private hfe by the para- 
mount influence of Northumberland’s Duke. “The Zimes recalls 
the unsparing use of Admiralty electioneering influence in the 
Dockyard towns, and presumes that the First Lord has not 
been slow to use a corresponding influence which he derives 
in his own county from his large estates and commanding posi- 
tion. Growing indignant on the excessive abuse of such in- 
fluences, the sarcastic journalist proposes that the nuisance be 
abated by simplifying it, and that, abolishing the Dockyards, the 
public money now wasted on those nests of patronage and bad 
ships, be expended on the purchase of votes in the cheapest mar- 
ket, for Government account ! 

The elections in Ireland have altered considerably the personality 
of the Irish representation, but notin a manner likely to change its 
character very much. Sir Frederick Shaw bespoke a favourable au- 
dience of the Dublin County electors, by assuring them that he is 
no longer “so much of a bigot either in politics or religion as they 
might be disposed to think him.” The Marquis of Londonderry, 
consistent to the last, though he set out on a foreign expedition as 
soon as his attempt on the independence of Downshire was de- 
feated, has sent orders to his steward to defray the expenses incur- 
red by such of his tenants as vote for Lord Edwin Hill in coming 
to the poll, but saying not a word of his rebellious — ag Ap- 
parently, the Irish Brigade of the new Parliament will be, if any- 
thing, more unmanageable than its predecessor. 





Queen Victoria has sought refuge from the heat on the cool 
bosom of the ocean. The necessity of being at hand to communi- 
cate with her Ministers,—who have had two Cabinet Councils this 
week, though the elections are not completed,—has prevented her 
Majesty from flying to the sequestered caves and groves of Bal- 
moral; and in hieu of that, she has been steaming along the West- 
ern coasts of the Channel, and exploring the umbrageous rivers of 
Devonshire. As usual, the Queen’s early morning habits have 
sometimes taken her sluggard subjects unprepared; while Prince 
Albert’s unceremonious pursuit of interesting objeets has occasion- 
ally brought him into contact with persons who, though in search 
of Lin, have not recognized the Prince in the agreeable gentleman 
with whom they have had a half-hour’s conversation. 





All through England there is the promise of an abundant crop,— 
though those chartered grumblers the farmers do mutter something 
about rust or blight in the wheat,—and many fields are already 
“ white unto harvest.” Owing to the protracted cold and drought 
of the spring and early summer, the hay harvest has been un- 
usually late, while as an effect of the July heat the grain har- 
vest promises to be earlier than usual. This may prove embar- 
rassing, as a deficiency of labour in the hay season ~ been felt, 
at least in the South. The Irish Exodus has left English farmers 











prosaic and commonplace mind of this age requires in legislators. 

Mr. Cobden was left unassailed in the West Riding, and on the | 
hustings he claimed some credit to himself for this; rehearsing the 
promptitude and vigour with which he took the field as soon as he 
saw Lord Derby installed in office. Mr. Cobden did not, however, | 
threaten Ministers with a very arduous Parliamentary campaign. | 
Mr. Denison’s friends were decorously resigned to circumstances: | 
Mr. Cobden’s appeal to them, when, looking to their side of the 
hustings, he exclaimed, “ We are all Free-traders now,” was re- 
ceived with a silence indicative of tender sadness and pensive | 
memories. 

Few of the other candidates, whose fate has been decided during 
the week, have distinguished themselves. Two leading Derbyites 
are exceptions. Mr. Newdegate, while professing, at the declaration 
of the poll for North Warwickshire, his unwavering faith in Pro- 
tection, added, that he is not on that account going to desert 
Lord Derby though the Premier should shrink from the task of 
restoring it. Mr. Newdegate “ was not again going to be the man 
to break up the Conservative party: he had aided in doing that 
once, and was not willing to renew the experiment.” Mr. Newde- 
gate was once simple enough to act upon principle regardless of 
consequences, but he will not repeat the blunder. The egregious 
Secretary at War, the Coriolanus of North Essex, having irritated 
the crowd assembled at the nomination by his expressions of con- 
tempt for them, avoided their anger at the declaration of the poll 
by a discreet absence. Mr. Disraeli too, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment of his admirers in Buckinghamshire, has not reappeared in 
the county since the day of nomination: but he, of course, has 
been detained, against his will, by the severe labours of trying to 
devise a policy for the Government. 

In the Borough elections the Peelites had the worst of it; the 
County elections appear to be more disastrous to the Whigs. Mr. 





more than usually dependent upon native industry. But this only 
oceasions a little fidget and bustle, which can be endured with 
overflowing garners in prospect. Ample stores of food and pro- 
vender, combined with manufacturing prosperity, will keep men 
in that easy indifferent mood, for the continuance of which Lord 
Derby has especial reason to offer up earnest prayers. 





President Bonaparte has crossed the Rhine. True, it is only on 
a friendly private visit to a cousin—some say, on a wooing expe- 
dition; nevertheless, a certain class of French political speculators 
are delighted with the incident, and “ moralize it into a thousand 
similes.” 

It is curious to contemplate the triumphal entry of Louis Napo- 
leon into Strasbourg, where his first ambitious stroke for empire 
was parried with circumstances so ludicrous and to him so morti- 
fying. The official accounts of his progress are in the stereotyped 
phrase formerly used to describe the progresses of Louis Philippe 
or the elder dynasty. Though nothing certain can be gathered 
from them, they for the present imply that France is no more res- 
tive under the rule of Louis Napoleon than England spurns the as- 
cendancy of Benjamin Disraeli. 

There is some parallelism between the French President and the 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Disraeli’s débit in the 
House of Commons was as inauspicious a start as Louis Napoleon's 
discomfitures at Strasbourg and Boulogne; yet, by dint of per- 
severance, and dexterity in seizing opportunities of self-aggran- 
dizement, the one has come to be dictator in France, and the other 
to be Ministerial leader of the Commons in England. There is 


| something of similarity in the men too, as well as in the ineidents 


of their career. Both are book-writers, with an equal reputation for 
more of ingenuity than sound judgment. Mr. Disraeli is garrulous, 
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Louis Napoleon is taciturn: time will show whether it is the dif- 
ference between a man of words and a man of action, or that be- 
tween a speaking actor and a pantomimic performer. The prin- 
ciples they have from time to time professed sit equally light 
upon both: both are unscrupulous in the use of means. Mr. 
Disraeli pays his supporters in words—or bills, of which it | 
may be doubted whether they represent any tangible values: | 
Louis Napoleon pays his in railway and other jobs, or in solid | 
cash. Mr. Disraeli has risen in the ranks of a regular political | 
army, from subordinate to higher stations as his leaders died off: 
Louis Napoleon has made a career for himself. But, on the other | 
hand, Mr. Disraeli, having nothing but his own personal talents to 
rely upon, has distanced competitors possessed of rank, wealth, and | 
family alliances; while Louis Napoleon, inheriting his unele’s 
name, has been welcomed as a siediies by many despairing of any 
other means to escape from a state of permanent anarchy. Both | 
have achieved position and power; neither has yet turned that | 
power to practical account for society. Both are regarded with a | 
sort of stupified wonder, as individuals whose pretensions, but yes- | 
terday the jest of all, are today crowned with success beyond their 
own most presumptuous hopes. 








The public have been reminded of the fact that the German Cus- | 
toms Congress has been sitting at Berlin for some weeks past, by | 
a rumour that it is about to be adjourned. Austria maintains the | 


The Riot Act was read, but not the least notice was taken of it. At the 
close of the poll, the numbers were— 

Bobartes... «2 oc cc oo cc ec co 2006 

pn er ee | | 

Camew 2c cn ce ce ce 0s ce ce «1996 
Hererorpsuire. This election has terminated in a singular way, 
On Saturday, a mob stormed the Ross polling-booth, captured the orig}. 
nal poll-books and the check-books, and destroyed them. It became g 
uestion whether the Sheriffs could legally make a return, although the 
three Protectionists, Booker, King, and Hanbury, had a clear majority 
from the other polling-places. The Reverend A. Clive, the seconder of 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis, suggested that the case should be specially reported 
to the House of Commons, and that the House should be left to deal with 
it. Mr. Booker submitted, that primary evidence of the poll at Ross not 
being forthcoming, secondary evidence was admissible. Mr. Lewis con- 
tended, that the return could not be made in accordance with the 2d Wil. 
liam IV. chap. 45, without the production of the poll-books, and that the 
act did not recognize secondary evidence. In his opinion, a special re- 
turn, such as that at Knaresborough, [where three of the candidates 
polled equal numbers,] must be made by the High Sheriff, and the facts 
inquired into by a Committee of the House. Ultimately, declarations 
of the several Under-Sheriffs, as to the manner in which the poll-books 
were seized, were put in and read; but Mr. Lewis’s agent objected, that 
the evidence supplied by them as to the poll was not good, inasmuch as 
it was only given upon the authority of books kept by “ slip-clerks”’ and 
not by “ check-clerks.” Shortly afterwards, the High Sheriff stated the 

numbers to be— 





ground she originally occupied ; the Darmstadt Coalition appear to 
be unable to make up their minds whether to adhere to or secede 
from the Zollverein; Prussia is chary of explanation as to the 
course she intends to pursue. The Northern States, however, 
seem resolved to uphold the Zollverein; and the deliberations of 
the Congress have led to votes in favour of further reductions in 
several protective duties. 





THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
MEMBERS RETURNED. 

The letters mu and w heading the columns of figures in the following list indicate 
**Ministerialist ” and ‘* Non-Minis‘crialist” respectively—the only simple classifi- 
cation possible in the present confused state of parties. The Italic type denotes 
that the Member is altogether new to Parliament, or that he has changed from the 
place he rep d at the dissolution. } 








MN ? N 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
R. H. Vyse...... 


| Fermanacu County 

nee | Sir A. B. Brooke.. 1 - 

Armacu County Mervyn Archdall,. 1 ~- 
Sir W. Verner.... 1 FLINTSHIRE 


ee 






R. Knightley...... 
NORTHUMBERLAND, N. 


I 





Kimg.. «2 cc co cc of ce ce co S167 
Booker .. os oc oe oo of oe ve S143 
Hanbury... .. .. © ce of co 9080 

i «. 2836 


ee eee eee 
He therefore declared the three former duly elected. 
Hertrorpsuire. At the poll, the three Protectionist candidates car- 
ried all before them. The official declaration places them as follows— 
Hlalesy «2 co ce ce co 0s se 00” Gaee 


Meux < = os 08 «« da. ae 
BUROR io ce os 0s 0s 64 66 «se 
Trevor “<« 6 te = oo. we. 0s. eee 
DEE be cc 6s 66 Sa om om om: 
Bosanquet .. «. 1868 


Lrixcotnsuirt, Nortu. The poll terminated as follows; the Whig 
Protectionist being rejected— 
Christopher... .. «2 cc «6 oc oo 5685 
Stamhope.. .. cc co ov of co co S677 
CGE. ce ce 06 ce oe. ce ce Ge 
Mrpptesex. A contest marked by strong feeling on both sides has been 
carried on for one of the seats of the Metropolitan County. The Tories 











| 
| 
Hon. J. Caulfeild . - | Hon. E. Mostyn.. - 1 Lord Lovaine..... 1 - - . : . " ° 
Ayr Burous Gaawan Guenee Lord Osculsten ‘"" y | fulfilled their purpose of putting forward the Marquis of Blandford, with 
J. Crawford ...... - 1) Sir T. Burke...... - 1, Norrnumpesr.ann, S, the “ No-Popery ” cry, as an opponent of Mr. Osborne, who was styled 
Ayr County | Captain Bellew... - 1 W. B. Beaumont.. - 1 | « the Pope’s candidate ” The nomination took place on Saturday, in 
Sir J. H. Blair ... 1 - | Grovcesrer, West H. Liddell........ 1 - E B Lord Enfiel aM I ? 
Banvrewsns Nigel Kingscote... - 1 | NorrincHamsntre, N. , front of the Town-hall at Brentford. rd Enfield and Mr. R. Hanb 
M. Grant......++. 1 -| R.B.Hale....... 1 - | Lord H. Bentinck 1 - | were the proposer and seconder of Lord Robert Grosvenor ; Mer. Josep 
— =} ~ 2 . HEREFORDSHIRE Lord R. Clinton... - 1 | Hume M.P. and Sir George Colebrook M.P. performed the same offices 
Col —— ia Ce = Eig. ... : = a 4 for Mr. Osborne ; Mr. Pownall, the Chairman of Middlesex Magistrates, 
Berksuire | Hon. C. 8. B. Han- M. Dunne .....:.. 1 and Mr. De Burgh, acted as friends of the Marquis of Blandford. _ 
R. Palmer........ 1 - ee 1 - | Roscommon County | Lord Robert Grosvenor made a quiet speech, politely deprecating the 
Lord Barrington... 1 - | HeatroRpsHirr P. French.......+. ~ {| game that the Marquis of Blandford had played in coming forward, and 
G. H. Vansittart..1 -| TT. P. Halsey ..... 3 «| G@em........-.- £)o 2 gee’ ~a pe) Daag .= 
BucnrwemaMensan ! a=... . = | Sese-oueen uttering some of the mildest opinions of W hig-Radicalism. As to the in- 
B. Disraeli ....... 1 -| Sir Bulwer Lytton1 -| Sir J. Matheson... - 1 tentions of Government, he said that he, in common with every other 
C. G. Dupré ...... 1 - | Ise or Wient | Somerset, East aC in E the sligh idea wh licy they wer in 
Hon. C. Cavendish - 1 | (Col. Harcourt..... 1 - We MDcccesssa 2 © —— > England, had not the slightest iden wh ee haat 
CARRICKFERGUS | Kenv, East F. W. Knatchbull, 1 - | © pursue. ‘ . 
Captain Cotton... 1 - | Sir E. Dering..... 1 - Surrey, Wesr “The members of the Government are at issue on the subject, and appear 
Cavan County | W. Deedes....... 1 H. Drummond.... 1 - | to have thrown overboard the old ery of the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
Hn. T. P. Maxwell 1 - | Kerry County W. J. Evelyn ..... 1 - | Measures, not men.’ Mr. Walpole, a distinguished member of the Govern- 
Sir John Young ..~ 1/ Henry Herbert... - 1 | SurHERLANDSHTRE ment, was quite eager on the subject ; and his language reminds me of the 
—— | ftom F. Brown ... — 1 Marq. of Stafford. - 1 | old showman of Exeter Change, who, exhibiting a white bear, said, ‘ Valk 
Hon. C. Lawless.. - 1 | Lixcounsuree, Norru WaARwIckKsair:, 8S. os ovens = ge, hi ~ P 5 eet hin ’ Thi 
Cork County | R.A. Christopher. 1 - Lord Brooke ..... 1 - | Up, ladies and gentlemen, and see t is *ere Polar or reat sea bear. is 
E. B. Roche ....,. - 1)|_ B. Stanhope ...... 1 -| Lord Guernsey.... 1 - | is an hambiguous hanimal, that can’t live on the land and dies in the 
Vincent Scully..,. - 1 | LoyponpERRY Wesrmeatu County | water.’ The present Government are equally ‘ hambiguous hanimals.’ The 
Cornnwa tt, Bast - Bateson ....... 1 - W. H. Magan .... - 1 | Earl of Derby, my kinsman, is one of the best men and worst politicians I 
A. yey eeecee - 1) Japtain Jones .... 1 = P. Urquhart ...... - 1 | ever knew.” 
enum, oe | soe Greville mine * t.ho. os Mr. Osborne was received with great uproar. In vain the Marquis of 
E. Pendarves ..... - 1]. BM. Fos........ - 1| _ F. Hume......... 1 -| Blandford and Mr. Pownall besought the mob to be silent. They raged 
oun Cc. ng seeee pe! a. County : Whevenenmms , for several minutes, and during the whole of Mr. Osborne's speech in- 
UMBERLAND, East 3. Fortescue ..... = . Dalrymple ..... - : i a i 
Hon. C. Howard,, - 1 | T. Kennedy....... - 1) Wiis, Norra terruption dns pretty constant. The rude mob who began it were driven 
W. Marshall...... - 1) Mearn County Walter Long...... 1 -| off by the Police; but it was continued by a mob of gentlemen on the 
DenBIGUSHIRE b BEM ccctcces = & J.S. Sotheron.... 1 - | hustings. For some time Mr. Osborne had to contend with them, strik- 
Sir W.W. Wyna.. 1 ~/| | M. E. Corbally.... - 1 | Witts, Sovra ing out sentences between the intervals of uproar, and sketching fancy 
M. Biddulph...... - 1} Muppresex | §S. Herbert ....... - 3(== f hi th pie Bae. a tC 
Dersysuire, Nokta | Lord R. Grosvenor - 1/| WW. Wyndham.... - 1 portraits of his opponents as they made themselves prominent. o one 
Hon. G. H. Caven- | _R. Osborne....... - 1 | Yorxsuire, West storm of hooting he replied— : 
dish... 6... c esos - 1) Newry | Richard Cobden... - 1 “If you have a spark of English feeling, you will concede to mea fair 
oe... ree 2 a d Eiwk..... moses - 1) Evelyn Denioen... = hearing; and that exciteable gentleman, whom I recognize as a sturdy Pro- 
aad Me pag dod ang | tectionist, will not under a cry of ‘No Popery’ cloak his aspirations for a 
J. H. Hamilton... 1 - W. Bagge ........ 1 -| 294 326 ’ : tea ge istli : rm oe 
T. E. Taylor...... 1 - E. P. Bentinck.... 1 - return to Protective duties.” [Y elling, whistling, cries of ‘‘No red hats! 
Essex, Norra NorrHampronsutre, N. a “No Popery !”’ during which Mr. Sheriff Cotterell crossed over and endea- 
Sir J.T. Tyrell... 1 ~| T.P. Maunsell... 1 - voured to quiet the hustings friends of the Marquis of Blandford.) 
Maj. W. Beresford 1 - | Augustus Stafford. 1 - When he was going to tell them on what grounds the contest proceeded, 
ENGLAND. he was interrupted: on which he said— 


Berxsutre. The contest was a sham from the first, originating in a 
series of mistakes and failures. Mr. Pusey resigned ; nevertheless Mr. 
Monck was advertised to propose him. But he staid away; and, finding 
that Free-trade was likely not to have a candidate, Major Court proposed 
Mr. Walter, without his consent and against his wish. That mainly ac- 
counts for the poll. 

Vameittaré 4. 00 cc ce oe ce ce N74 
MOMET 0 se co ce 06 ce eo eo Eee 
re 
WEEE sc ce ce. ae 0c 00 00 co 6186 
Buckrnenamsutre. The contest, which wasnever dangerous to either , 
of the three old Members, terminated with these numbers— 
BOW es «ec ef cc eo o@ o« se mee 
DEE on “as 36 (¢0 ¢0 «2 «6 «0 See 
EE ‘oo- an sm en of wh s> Se 
. ES ee ee ee 

Ur'os +a, Bast. The ciection was characterized by disgraceful riot- 
ape a. "pd St. Austell. The miners came up in strong bodies, 
and beat the Conservatives, Sir John Duckworth was struck by a stone. 








T will trouble my amiable friend beyond, who has just planted out his 
face with such a large array of mustachios—(“‘Oh, oh !”” shouting, and cries of 
“ Personality !"’)—he is a brave soldier, but rather a noisy citizen—to con- 
cede me a quarter of an hour's patience, and I will answer for anything I 
have said. Therefore, let them, if they have the hearts of mice, come here 
and answer what I have to say: but do not let my voice be lost amid the 
cries of a mob of gentlemen ~ & live at ease.” 

Here there intervened a long storm of shouting. When Mr. Osborne 
recovered the ear of his audience, he made an attack upon the Marquis 
of Blandford and his claims; striking in here and there some political 
principle or definition, and never failing to reply smartly to the remarks 
of the “gentlemen on his left,” the supporters of Lord Blandford. } 

“* My opponent is brought forward on account of what is called his high 
Protestantism and his sincere advocacy of the Church. I have nothing to 
say to that; but I wish oy to make this remark—( Renewed uproar from 
the supporters of Lord Blandford)—and I beg to call the attention of the 
gentlemen from Isleworth [alluding to a mob of rough-looking fellows who 
had made their appearance while the proceedings were going —— 
friends of the Magistrates, who, if they were brought up before them for 
taking a hare, would be sure to get three months—(4 Voice, “‘ OA, yes! in- 





Sree. 


uastadammeawmimemAra HBedw eeeoww 
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sult the people !’”)—I want merely to say, that as to Lord Blandford being 
the friend of the Church, there is a remark embodied in four lines of a popu- 
lar poet, which I will repeat for you— 
*** A man may cry, ‘ Church, church,’ at every word, 

Without more piety than other people ; 

The daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 

Because he keeps caw-cawing from the steeple.’ : 
But the noble Marquis is brought forward by a section of the Magistrates 
headed by their Chairman, a gentleman so justly popular with all classes 
that he been twice selected from these hustings as a candidate; and 
they have discovered that the noble Marquis is a sort of Protestant St. 
George—the tutelary saint of the liberties and constitution of the country. 

He then showed how Lord Blandford voted for the permanency of the 
Maynooth grant, on the 3d of April 1845, On that occasion Mr. Osborne 
voted for the amendment of Mr. Ward, which was, that if Maynooth was 
to be endowed at all, it ought to be from the funds of the Irish Establish- 
ment, 

** You wanted to rob the Church!” exclaimed somebody. ‘ Yes,” said Mr. 
Osborne, “ that bloated Irish Church which is a disgrace to you and to the 
institutions of the country. Where was Lord Blandford on that occasion ? 
He voted against us; a at the eleventh hour he condescends to drag the 
ermine of his nobility in the dirt, to pander to the basest, the most wicked, 
the most untrue of all cries—the ery of ee ” So it was with 
Free-trade. “It may be well to deceive the people, when driven into a hole, 
to tell the people you are Free-traders. I tell you, you are not. You are 
wolves in sheep’s clothing; you have the spirit of sheep, the cunning of | 
foxes, and the rapacity of wolves, seeking whom you may devour.” The | 
contest would be fought on higher grounds than many of them thought. | 
It was the contest of Protestantism against persecution. ; | 

Somebody suggested that Mr. Osborne “ wanted a place” : he replied that | 
if he had wanted a place he might have had one; but he thought a Mem- 
ber for the Metropolitan County ought not to hold office under Government. 

Uproar saluted the Marquis of Blandford when he advanced to follow 
Mr. Osborne ; who claimed for him a better hearing than he had got. 
“ Thank you for the rope, Mr. Osborne,” said Lord Blandford, in allusion 
to one of Mr. Osborne’s rhetorical figures. Rope he had, and a very good 
use he made of it. One of his points was a new definition of tolerance— 

“I am for perfect religious toleration: in the Protestant religion alone 
there is perfect religious toleration. What would be thought of a man who | 


. Would let everybody out of prison, so that people should run the risk of 


having their pockets picked? A certain amount of restraint is necessary to 
be imposed on those religions which show a domineering and grasping ten- 
dency. Certain restrictions ought to be placed on the Roman Catholic 
Church, because it is only by such means that fair justice and toleration can | 
be secured.” 

Another of his pointed sayings was, that “game is as much private | 
property as chickens.” 

The show of hands was in favour of Lord Robert Grosvenor and Mr. 
Osborne. The Marquis of Blandford demanded a poll. 

Some allegations were made by Mr. Osborne and his agents against Mr. 
Sheriff Swift, who had, it was said, put off this election to suit his own 
convenience in canvassing the county of Sligo. These charges were ve- 
hemently denied by the Under-Sheriff,—Mr. Swift having set out half an 
hour before for Sligo. 

Mr. Osborne met some of his constituents in the evening at the Belvi- 
dere, a tavern which stands just on the crown of the Pentonville hill in 
the New Road. He made a stirring speech there, and among other things, 
two important communications. Speaking in favour of the ballot, he 
instanced the Rochester election, where the Government screw had been 
turned on very stiffly. His father [Mr. Bernal, former Member for Ro- 
chester, but defeated at this election] had informed him that poor electors 
came to him with tears in their eyes and told him they could not vote for 
him, for if they did they would lose their situations. 

Government influence and intimidation had been carried to the most 
unprecedented extent ; and, he believed, when Parliament met they would 
have such a scene of corruption and intimidation exposed as made him 
tremble for the consequences. At Derby, for instance, they found a man 
with 400 sovereigns in a bag sitting in a dark room; on that man’s person a 
letter was found, which Mr. Osborne had seen that morning, and it was 
sealed with the seal of the Carlton Club. It was his belief that the letter, 
which was signed with the initial letters “‘ W. B.,”’ would turn out to have 
been written by an intimate friend of Lord Derby and a member of his 
Government. He never could mention the name of Mr. Beresford without 
strong feelings of political detestation; for he thought him the most objec- 
tionable person he had ever met with, and he had told him so to his face. 

Mr. Osborne was waylaid by a party of his constituents at King’s Cross, 
just after the closing of the poll on Wednesday, but before the result was 

nown : made a capital speech, brimming with fun, satire, and sense. 

Admitting the uncertainty of his position on the poll, he was liberal in 
gratitude and thanksgiving. He said—‘* My feelings are with you; my 
wishes are with you—(A Voice, “* Maynooth !’’)—and to you who call out 
‘Maynooth’—to that gentleman whom I see—I accept the omen, he has 
crape round his hat, he is in mourning for Lord Blandford and his defeat—to 

you, I say, I am not to be deterred by a base and bigoted cry ; and you, my 
tiends, are not to be deceived, I trust, by what is so evidently fallacious. I | 
am obliged to my friend with the crape round his hat—I am obliged to my 
friend with an apparent smile on his face but a mournful feeling in his 
heart—I am obliged to him, because I anticipate that he will follow as chief | 
mourner at the funeral of Protection ; and I should feel still more indebted 
to him if, on this occasion, he would figure as a mute.” (Laughter and | 
cheering.) _ He told them not to be deluded by the “‘ No-Popery”’ cry. “It 
is not the Pope ; it is bread, it is tea, it is sugar, it is your beef that is in 
question. That is the real Papal bull.” A cab bearing Lord Blandford’s 
placard passed with a portmanteau on the top. “ Let me show you a good 
omen,” he exclaimed, pointing to the cab—“ the Marquis is going out of 
town. If my vision does not deceive me, it is not the Marquis who is inside, 
but the Duke of Marlborough himself. (Great laughter.) Give him three 
cheers, and send him home.”’ A boy fell from the top of a pole whither he 
had climbed to see the fun: ‘Ah! there is sometimes a danger which we 
little anticipate in being at the head of the poll.” (Laughter.) 

His final remarks were in a higher strain—“ Whether tomorrow’s sun 
shall see me at the head or at the bottom of the poll, I shall feel persuaded 
of having fought a battle in which the real principle of Protestantism was 
involved; and if I am beaten, I shall retire to private life with the feeling 
that I never gave a vote which was unfavourable to the interests of my fel- 
low man, be he in what station he might; that I never uttered a sentiment 
that was unworthy of a Christian man. I draw no distinction between sects. 
There is a wide Christianity, which spreads its great branches over all. Suf- 
ficient for me is the sentiment, ‘Do as you would be done by.’ ”’ 

Norraumpertanp, Norru. Alnwick was the scene of nomination ; 
Monday the time; and Sir George Grey, Lord Ossulston, and Lord Lo- 
vaine, were the candidates, 











Lord Ossulston was the first to speak, His speecs turned upon one 

age rw Lord Derby alone could ca:ry on the Queen's Government. 

Ie described the Whigs as being slaves to their taskmasters the Anti- 
Corn-law League. Lord Derby would restrain Democracy, and uphold 
our constitution, as it always had been upheld, _ “‘ property and in- 
telligence,”” and not “merely upon numbers.” He surrendered Protec- 
tion. 

Sir George Grey made an ordinary electioneering speech, of great 
length, upon topics which have been worn threadbare during the last 
month. He commented on the ambiguous position of the Government ; 
he warned the farmers that they might lose more than they would gain 
by a readjustment of taxation; and he asserted that he had as firmly up- 


| held our “glorious constitution ” as Lord Ossulston or Lord Derby, He 


had been charged with having allied himself with Cobden and Bright 
this he replied to as follows— 

“There is no further alliance between me and any other man, be he Mr. 
Cobden or any one else, than an alliance of principle. If I find a man agrees 
with me in an important principle, I rejoice to act with him. I rejoice all the 
more if I find that he has been selected as the representative of the largest 
constituency in the empire; and whatever constituency a man may have 
been sent by, if I find him dangerous or unsafe I shall always offer him my 
determined opposition.” 

He charged his opponents with having exercised “ undue influence’’ 
against him; and he warned them that such practices are the best ar- 
guments for the vote by ballot. 

Lord Lovaine did not distinguish himself in the art of speaking. For 
the rest, he merely echoed Lord Ossulston in his views on public affairs, 
The show of hands was in favour of the Derbyites ;-and Sir George Grey 
demanded a poll. 

The official declaration will not be made till Monday: meanwhile the 
following is given as the result— 

Louvaine oo 0s 06 06 06 co cc A414 
Ossulston co ce es ce 08 oe os SOD 
Grey oo ce 06: e6 ef es co co 10D 

NorTHUMBERLAND, Sovurn. There were riots at Hexham, on account 

of the defeat of Mr. Ridley. The numbers were— 
Beaumont .. «2 «os of oc 08 os 2006 
TAtdeh 1c ce ce ce eo te se ce SB 
Bidley 2c cc cc 00 60 co oo oo SB 

Norrincuamsuire, Nortu. Lord Henry Bentinck and Lord Robert 
Clinton were elected without contest, at Mansfield, on Saturday. Lord 
Robert Clinton is a Free-trader. Lord Henry Bentinck defined himself 
as a supporter of “ the industrious producer against the idle consumer,” 


; and explained that to mean, Derbyite. 


There were three paramount objects which the Government of Lord Derby 
sought to obtain. First, justice to the Janded interests; secondly, security 
for the Church ; and thirdly, a firm resistance to the progress of Democratic 
opinions,—those Democratic notions which had been unfurled by Sir James 
Graham at Carlisle, shaken in the face of Lord Derby by the Duke of New- 


| castle in the House of Lords, acknowledged by Mr. Bright on behalf of the 


Manchester School, and subscribed to by Archbishop Cullen on the part of 
the Irish Brigade. 
Surrey, East, The official declaration was made on Monday, in the 
Town-hall at Croydon, as follows— 
Alcock * * * * * * . * 2508 
Locke King .. .. . - «+ 2500 
Antrobus oe ce 00 08 08 cc o¢ Seen 
Cleasby .. .2 oc ce co co co eco 1028 
In order to make future elections secure for the Liberals, Mr. Aleock 
recommended the electors to become holders of small freeholds, and to 
imitate the men of the West Riding. The late contest, he said, had been 
described as a “ beautiful piece of electioneering,” and as a “ neck and 
neck” race, such as was scarcely ever run before for any “ Derby” ; and 
it would not do to place the Liberal cause in such a hazardous position 
any more, 


Surrey, West. Mr. Henry Drummond, Mr. W. J. Evelyn, and 


| Colonel Challoner, were nominated at Guildford on Saturday. Mr. 


Drummond made an eccentric speech, containing some amusing and in- 
structive passages. He was telling his audience how he had tried to 
get official salaries reduced. ‘ Why don’t you reduce the tithes?” asked 
a malcontent in the crowd. “ Because if I do, I rob the parson, and pocket 
the money myself,” was the ready answer. He drew an odd picture of 
Whig good government and the state of parties. 

“When I entered the House, I found a party for whom I had no preju- 
dice or affection governing the country well. rd Palmerston was admi- 
rably conducting the foreign affairs, so that in no part of Europe could an 
Englishman be insulted without receiving redress. Sir George Grey was at 
the Home Office, managing incomparably that department. We had the 
very best Lord-Licutenant of Ireland that I ever remember; and the whole 
presided over by Lord John Russell with great firmness and temperance. 
On the other side, I found a party broken to pieces: and the evil that Sir 
Robert Peel did in breaking up his party was this, that all confidence in 


| public men is gone for ever. 1 found a party without a sy of unity, 
| and without a head. Sometimes they had Lord George Bentinck, 


sometimes 
Mr. Disraeli; and sometimes, like Cerberus, they had three heads, having 
also Lord Granby. I resisted every motion of a faction to turn out a Go- 
vernment that were doing well, although my political principles were in op- 
position to them. You are going to send me into the House of Commons 
again; and I shall find circumstances existing very analogous to those which 
I have described. I shall find at the head of affairs a nobleman who has 
been declared by Lord John Russell himself to be the only man fit to con- 
duct them. The Government have as yet done little or nothing; but Sir 
John Pakington has as far eclipsed Lord Grey at the Colonial Office as it was 
possible for one Minister to eclipse another. On the other side, I shall find 
a oy without a head and without a principle,—Sir James Graham trying 
to pitch Lord John Russell into the House of Lords, in order that he may 
lead the House of Commons; and Lord John separated from his party, and 
having doubts whether they will consent to serve under his leadership again 
or not. As the Zimes said, Lord John sold Ireland aforetime to O'Connell ; 
the question now is whether he has not sold England to Manchester ?”’ 

A charge of coalescing with Mr. Evelyn to save expense was brought for- 
ward. “I have,”’ said Mr. Drummond, “ no objection to join any one as I 
have joined Mr. Evelyn ; and, as a testof my sincerity, I will make a proposal 
to Colonel Challoner—Mr. Evelyn pays half my expenses, he shall pay the 
other half.” (Great laughter.) 

Twenty-seven years ago, he had told them that their fortunes were not 
safe without corn-leases. ‘‘ In the pamphlet which I then addressed to you, 
I said, that the landlords’ comely of corn was the highest tax that the 
people had to pay; that the landlords and their families were the only per- 
sons who gained by that tax; that all other classes, including the farmers, 
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were injured by that tax ; that, of all taxes, it pressed.most hardly upon the ‘ 


labourer ; and that the gain to the le»iords by that tax was not so great as 
the loss to the pevple.”’ : 

He warned them not to be ted away by the “ No-Popery ”’ cry to give up 
in the smallest degree their Protestant principle of religious toleration. 
Further, he said—* Ta the House of Commons I wanted to make Mr. Spooner 
separate his motiox, 80 that we might get at some understanding of what it 
was we were goiag to inquire into : for if it were intended to inquire into 
the religious opinions and practices of the Roman Catholics, I contend that 
we have no right to do so; but if you are going to inquire into their po- 
litical movements, that you have a perfect right to do. The same faction 
that sought to overthrow Lord Palmerston two years ago is at the bottom of 
this movement ; and if the country will not be at the pains of making it- 
self acquainted with the subject, it will incur the danger of violating that 
= principle of religious toleration that you must ever hold sacred in Eng- 


The show of hands was largely in favour of Colonel Challoner ; next 
came Mr. Drummond. A poll was demanded for Mr. Evelyn. 

There was a great deal of fighting at Farnham and Godalming. Both 
towns were invaded by “roughs,” who got soundly thrashed by the 
townspeople. Colonel Challoner has been defeated. 

EN os ce ce os ce te ce ce BOM 
eee eee eee ee 
Se eee ee ee eee 

Warwicxsuire, Nortu. Early in the contest the Liberal candidates 
Craven and Skipwith retired; nevertheless the Liberals still continued to 
poll. The declaration was made at Coleshill on Saturday, under protec- 
tion of a detachment of Dragoons and a brigade of Birmingham Police— 

Drewdegate .c ce co cs ce cco co S000 
ae jan: ast Se 40. «s oe oe 
ss. 66. vn ae oc «0 0 «0 Se 
GIRes a0 os oh on «0 «0s ion Meee 
Witsuire, Sovrn. The Derbyite here was beaten very completely— 
fe eee 
William Wyndham .. .. .. «- «- 1304 
ROM. os 0. aa 40, ec on. co BO 

Yorksumre, West Ripryc. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Denison were 
nominated at Wakefield on Saturday, and, there being no other candi- 
dates, were declared duly elected; the swords were girded on them, 
and the usual speeches were made by them. The proposer and seconder 
of Mr. Cobden were Mr. Milner, M.P. for York, and Mr. Carbutt of 
Leeds ; while the Honourable A. Lascelles proposed and Mr. J. Rand 
seconded Mr. Beckett Denison. 

Mr. Cobden stated, that previously to the coming in of Lord Derby, he 
had intended to retire from the representation of the West Riding; but 
when that event occurred, he without hesitation went to Leeds and threw 
down the gauntlet of Free-trade, and challenged all comers to meet him. 
For he knew what use would have been made of his resignation, in De- 


vonshire and Dorsetshire, when the farmers, who have been abundantly 


deluded already, should be told—‘ See, Cobden has run away from the 
West Riding! Protection shall be restored again.” And he claimed 
credit for having, by that act, gone far to decide the present Administra- 
tion, and all ies who were wavering on the subject, that Free-trade 
was irrevocably established as the system of this country. 

They werd met there again to pronounce on the question of Free-trade or 
Protection. (Some cries of “No, no!”) He thought that they had agreed 
for once to twine the ‘orange’ and “blue” in support of the principles of 
Free-trade. *“* We see here today, two political parties that never made 
peace before, and never even enjoyed a truce, suspending their hostilities in 
the presence of a great and beneficent principle, from which all parties will, 
I trust, derive equal advantage. Those being the circumstances under which 
we meet, I will not be the individual to trespass upon any forbidden or un- 
necessary topic. I should not be here were it not again to give a decisive 
and emphatic protest against Protection. I meet you here all as Free- 
traders. (Cheers.) Is there any dissentient? (“‘No!’) We are all Free- 
traders.” (Cheers.) 

But were they sure they were all agreed as to what Free-trade meant? 
‘* Now, whether Mr. Disraeli takes your money out of your bread-basket or 
out of your pocket, I think it does not make much difference to you. We 
intend to prevent his doing either one or the other. Therefore let it be 
understood—it is important that it should be known elsewhere, it is right 
that it should be perfectly comprehended what the opinion of this vast con- 
stituency is—that they do not intend to have any of that shifting of taxa- 
tion, by which those who have got property in land should put their burdens 
on the shoulders of those who have got no other property but their labour. 
Because it is difficult to know exactly where we have our dexterous Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. I always thought, from the year 1846 down to last 
year, and even up to the beginning of this year, that the leader of the Pro- 
tectionist party in the House of Commons was a Protectionist. I thought he 
meant by ‘protection,’ not merely a tax upon corn for the protection of the 
agriculturist ; I thought he meant protection to all interests in the country 
—protection to shipping, protection to manufactures, protection to sugar, 

rotection to the Colonies. That was what I understood by the principle of 

rotection. I thought, as a Free-trader, I had been opposing a party who 
had a principle, and that that principle was opposed to feos tend. But I 
see the tone altogether Geek now, and changed in a way to expose, I 
think, the selfishness, the undisguised selfishness, of the arty who are now 
advocating a change of taxation for the benefit of particular interests. For 
what do 1 find? No scheme for protecting manufactures, no plan for pro- 
pape | the shipowners, no plan for protecting the Colonies ; but I find there 
is a scheme for transferring the taxes which press upon land to the shoulders 
of somebody else.” 

Having explained what taking off the heavy burdens from the land and 
placing them on the Consolidated Fund meant as regarded the tenant- 
farmer, Mr. Cobden wondered how any real tenant-farmer could join in 
such a partnership; and he wound up by an incentive to Protectionist 
revenge. 

“We have to deal with a Government which, if I understand it,— 
but it is not easy to understand the explanation of Mr. Disraeli in Bucking- 
hamshire,—we have a Government that intend to change their ground, and, 
having led the farmers for some years, to my knowledge, a precious dance 
after the phantom of Protection, they are now going to land them in the re- 

ons of romance in quest of that still more unattainable phantom Redistri- 

ution of Taxation. Now, I think we have to deal with the Government in 
the first place as a Protectionist Government ; and I hope not forty-eight 
hours will elapse after the meeting of Parliament before the present Govern- 
ment, and the party that belongs to the present Government, are brought 
fairly to issue upon the 2 of Free-trade or Protection. Let us have 
it—ay or no—are they Free-traders or are they Protectionists? (Cheers.) 
they are Free-traders—if they really and honestly recant the opinions 


PERILS in opposition, well, then, I don’t know that it 





would be my business as a Free-trader to molest them, even if they ocey. 
pied the side to the right of the Speaker’s chair in Parliament. But ig ] 
were a Protectionist—if I were one of the farming class that believed in 
Protection, and if I found my party, who had gone to that land of promise 
the Treasury benches by means of professing Protectionist principles, re. 
canting their opinions the moment they got into power—I should be disposeq 
to say to them, ‘Gentlemen, if you have to recant and repent, you must do 
it in sackeloth and ashes, not on the Treasury bench.’ Therefore I am afraiq 
the present Government, if their friends in the country do them justice, 
must not expect to remain long in office. But that will be no matter of re. 
= adie here, because we are all Free-traders here.” (Laughter ang 
cheers. 

Mr. Denison also made a Free-trade speech. As Protection was dead 
and gone, he would appeal to his agricultural friends, and ask them 
whether they are not as much interested in the reduction of duties as the 
manufacturers? The Queen herself, he said, “ is not anxious that her 
sugar should cost tenpence the pound, when she can get it at fivepence”! 
He pointed out what he called the most astounding fact he ever knew in 
his life—the rise in the revenue to the point at which it was ten years 
ago, in spite of a remission of twelve millions of taxation! He thought 
that if the tea-duty were further reduced by one half, in the course of 
three or four years, as much revenue would be got from it as now is, All 
are in fayour of a reduction of taxes now. Where is the man who does 
not wish it? “ The real truth is, youmay depend on this, that, the Corn. 
laws being abolished, it will be a race between parties as to who shall go 
furthest in the reduction of taxation: and whoever is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he will have a hard and miserable time of it.” 

Sir Charles Wood was called upon, and he spoke. 

After the election there was a luncheon. Sir Charles Wood proposed 
the health of Mr. Cobden ; and that gentleman, in the course of his reply, 
made a slashing attack on Mr. Disraeli— 

He did not think that the political annals of this country presented any- 
thing more base or contemptible than the conduct which has been pursued by 
this so-called Protectionist Government. We used to hear something about 
“ an organized hypocrisy ’’; why, this is a reorganized hypocrisy. Ie some- 
times wondered at people’s assurance, that they could attempt to play such 
parts ; he could not think how they could do it and keep their countenances; 
it was such a bold and impudent appeal to our credulity to hear these people 
get up and say that they never were Protectionists, or that they never con- 
templated going back to Protection. We heard something from their leading 
men in the House sometimes, and not unfrequently, about the Manchester 
school of politicians ; and that they were called Revolutionists, Republicans, 
and all sorts of things. The individual who was so fond of taunting the men 
of “the Manchester school ’—the Free-traders—would do wisely not to 
throw stones ; he lived in a glass house. If there was a man in this country 
—a politician who had suddenly jumped to an elevation which he [Mr. Cob- 
den] predicted he would not sustain—who might be called a dangerous revo- 
lutionist, if he had the opportunity—surely it was that individual who was 
so fond of throwing these charges against the Free-trade party. (“* Hear, 
hear !’’) Revolutionists! the strangest revolution he had seen was when he 
found the great territorial party declaring intellectual bankruptcy, and pro- 
claiming political suicide, by naming Mr. Benjamin Disraeli as their chief : 
and if there was not a steadying ballasting power about the great body of the 
people of this country, and whose feelings and wishes had been eminently 
represented and concentrated by those who had been called “‘the Manchester 
school ”’ of late—if it were not for that steadying ballasting principle, which 
would prevent jugglers and mountebanks, and unscrupulous incendiary ad- 
venturers, from playing tricks in this country—there was no man who would 
be so dangerous, because there was no man who had seemed less unwilling 
at all times to bend anything like the profession of prigsigle to his own per- 
sonal and sinister objects than the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Cobden urged, that now Free-trade was settled, something should 
be done to revive the enthusiasm in the country on behalf of the Liberal 
party. On fiscal and commercial questions he entirely endorsed the views 
of Sir Charles Wood; but the igs would have to revise a little all 
their old policy in matters of political reform. As far as the suffrage was 
concerned, Lord John Russell had proposed a five-pound rating clause ; 
Mr. Cobden would rather have a five-pound renting clause. But the 
subject uppermost in the mind of every Liberal voter, just after an elec- 
tion, was how the popular party could be secured in the exercise of the 
franchise against intimidation and coercion. If there was to be an exten- 
sion of the franchise, care must be taken that it should not be made “an 
extended curse to the great body of the Liberal party.” 


SooTLAND. 

Ayr County. Colonel Hunter Blair has vanquished the name of Mr. 
Cardwell by a narrow majority. Mr. Cardwell was nominated without 
his knowledge, yet the poll showed his high estimation in agricultural 
Ayrshire— 

Bleie cc ce ce ce ce ce te co ROO 
Cardwell.. .. oc oc oe co ec os 1199 

Orkney AND Kirkwatt. The nomination took place on Monday, at 
Kirkwall. The candidates were the Honourable Frederick Dundas, and 
Mr. John Inglis, Lord Advocate of Scotland. Mr. Dundas professed 
strong Anti-Derbyite views ; and brought a charge against Mr. Anderson, 
the late Member, of having withdrawn his candidature at the suggestion 
of the Government, to make way for the Lord Advocate, in return for the 
contract for the Oriental mails. 

Mr. Inglis staked his personal honour that this charge was a wicked 
and monstrous lie. Considering his official position, his hustings declara- 
tions of opinion may go for something. e would not trust the Pro- 
testantism of Lord John Russell, a nobleman whose private opinions are 
known to be in favour of endowing Popery. He was for sectarian educa- 
tion, and he insisted that teachers should be rigidly selected from men of 
sound Protestant principles. He would vote against the Maynooth grant ; 
and against the reimposition of a duty on corn—nor would he agree to 
* any equivalent measure.” 

The show of hands was declared equal, and Mr. Sheriff Aytoun gave 
his casting-vote to Mr. Dundas. A poll was demanded, but it will not 
take place until the 30th and 31st. 


IRELAND. 

Dustin County. Mr. J. Hans Hamilton and Colonel Taylor were 
the Derbyite candidates ; Mr. Lentaigne and Mr. Craven the Liberals. 
Here the contest was between Roman Catholic and Protestant, both the 
Liberals being Roman Catholics. The show of hands was in their favour. 

Down County. The Tenant-right question, mixed up with a strong 
desire to wrest the representation out of the hands of Lord London- 
derry, imparted to this contest the violence which we describe below. 
When a show of hands could be taken on Monday, it was in fayour of 
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Sharman Crawford and Lord Edwin Hill. A oll was demanded for Mr. 
Ker; which commenced on Thursday and concluded yesterday. At eleven 
a.m. on the first day, Mr. Crawford headed Lord Hill by 12; the num- 
bers being—Crawford 180, Hill 168, Ker 133. 

Lonponperry. The Tenant-right candidate has been beaten. 
close of the = on Tuesday, the figures were— 


At the 


i cs ae “Se “es 06 2 o@ 4+ Se 
i eb <i 60: ee: en 6 on 66> ee 
GPE. Bike es te 4s ts oe ee, 


Tue Ececrion Disorpers. An election suggests battle to the Trish 
mind. They have quite sustained their reputation for fighting, rioting, 
smashing windows, and showering stones ; and scenes like those recorded 
last week have again been enacted in Kilkenny, Armagh, Downpatrick, 
and Clonmel. In Kilkenny, the women imitated the acts of the Yahoos, 
and spoilt the clothes of Lord James Butler, the Honourable Mr. Wandes- 
forde, and Colonel Wemyss. At the same time, electors, it is said, were 
taken out of their beds and sworn on crucifixes not to vete for Butler and 
Ellis. In Armagh, a fight with stones and staves broke out after the 
poll had closed, on the 16th. But it is in Downpatrick that the mere 
riot rises almost to savage rebellion. The fighting began with a success- 
ful charge made by the Tenant-righters, 
of the Ker and Hill party from the door of the court-house: these 
latter, by a stratagem, got possession of the gallery; which the Te- 
nant-righters stormed, bludgeon in hand, driving their opponents away 
with great loss. The court-house now rang with the most appalling 
yells; for an hour the conflict was sustained, and it only subsided from 
the weakness of the combatants. Just as the nomination was about to 
begin, a mob from without smashed in all the windows, and the court 
was then suspended for two hours. In the street the two parties could 
with difficulty be separated by the soldiery. Great excitement prevailed 
in Clonmel, but there the people were content with flogging effigies of 
the Derbyite candidate. 

In other parts intimidation has been used on both sides. In Cork 
County, the tenants at Cloddagh Castle defied Lord Bernard, and said he 
might turn them outif he liked. In Waterford, a threatening letter 
from Sir Richard Keane to one of his tenants has been published: “ he 
will not keep any person on his estate who chooses to vote against his 
interest.” Then there is a letter from the Marquis of Ormonde to his 


more familiar than they are with political questions, so there is no 
impropriety in his asking for their votes in favour of Lord James. In 
the Dublin County contest, Lord Palmerston’s name figures as having 
requested his tenantry to vote for Mr. Craven. In Clare, the Tories 
made great efforts to compel their tenants to vote for Colonel Vandeleur. 
There is recorded “ one remarkable exception ’’—Mr. Molony, of Kiltan- 
non, allowed his tenantry to vote as they pleased ! nay, he even employed 
a bellman to proclaim the extraordinary news in the village of Tulla. 
As for Downshire, the conflict has been tremendous. Specimen intimi- 
dation-letters have studded the Belfast papers. 


Che Court. 


Tue Royal Family has left Osborne for the uncertain deep. 
and Prince Al 
Wales, and the Pri Royal, attended divine service at Osborne on 
Sunday: the Reverend Professor Sedgwick, on a visit from Cambridge, 
officiating. About ten o’clock on Monday, the Royal Family embarked on 
board the Victoria and Albert steam-yacht, at Cowes, for a cruise. 

The Royal yacht was accompanied by a squadron of war-steamers ; 
consisting of the Retribution, the Odin, the Magicienne, the Sampson, 
and the Baracouta: the Admiralty yacht Black Eagle, and the steam- 
packet Vivid, also formed part of the squadron ; the whole under the 
command of Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. 
and the Earl of Hardwick were to have sailed in the Black Eagle. 
the Queen got on board the Victoria and Albert, the royal standard was 
hoisted at the main, and the Admiralty flag at the fore. Many yachts 
were out, and plenty of bunting floated to the breeze in all quarters. 
The whole squadron set out with “ ships dressed,” and yards manned ; 
at West Cowes Castle the men were piped down. 

The Royal yacht made Dartmouth on Monday. Here Prince Albert 
landed, and visited the convict agricultural settlement at Dartmoor; then 
Totness, Ashburton, and Princetown ; joining the Queen at Plymouth. 

The Victoria and Albert steamed into Plymouth Sound on Tuesday 
about two o’clock ; and moored in Barnpool, under salutes from the bat- 
tery at Mount Wise, Plymouth citadel, the flag-ship Impregnable, and the 
battery at Mount Edgcumbe. In the afternoon, the Queen and her 
children paid a visit to the Earl and Countess of Mount Edgcumbe. 

Early on Wednesday morning, Prince Albert and the children landed, 
and viewed the Breakwater ; returning to breakfast on board the Victoria 
and Albert. 

The Queen visited Mount Edgcumbe in the morning, and Prince Albert 
inspected the fortifications. In the afternoon, they, with the children and 
suite, steamed up the Tamar, in the Fairy, returning about seven o'clock. 
Between five and seven o'clock on Tuesday morning the squadron steamed 
away Eastward. 

The Royal yacht returned to the Isle of Wight on Thursday evening ; 
when the Queen, Prince Albert, and the children, disembarked and went 
to Osborne. The steam squadron went direct to Cowes. 

The Duchess of Kent left Osborne for Frogmore on Monday morning; 
but returned to Ryde on Wednesday. 


Che Aertropalis. 


In these “piping times of peace” a camp on Woolwich Common has 
attracted the attention of crowds of London sightseers. Nine companies 
of Artillery are encamped on the West side of the Common, with field- 
batteries, ammunition-carriages, camp cooking-fires, and so on. The 
soldiers are well supplied with district tents for eating and sleeping in, 
and water is laid on from the reservoir of the Kent Water-works at 
the top of the Common. 

Lord Ebrington and a deputation from the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association waited on Mr. Walpole on Saturday last, to present a me- 
morial praying him not to give his sanction to the appropriation of Co- 
Penhagen Fields as a site for the new Smithfield ne ny Mr. Walpole 











who drove the hired bullies | 








tenants on behalf of Lord James Butler, telling the serfs, that as he is | Board. 


said he could only act as the law directs, and give his nominal consent to 
the site. But if they could induce the Corporation of London to recon- 
sider the matter, he should be happy to entertain any objections that 
might be raised. 

The Street Orderly system, recently established in the City of London, 
has given rise to various complaints, some of which were made before the 
City Sewers Commission at the sitting on Tuesday. Mr. Barber having 
found fault that the Inspectors of Nuisances had not reported “ the filthy 
pans”’ which were placed “ up against people’s doors,” several members 
said the nuisances arose from the Street Orderly system. Mr. Deputy 
Peacock, Chairman, suggested that the pans might be covered. Mr. 
Brooke defended the Orderly system, as having effected more good than 
evil. Mr. Freeman, an opponent of the system, added the “ constant 
sweeping of dust in people's eyes’’ by the Orderlies, “ who pursue their 
work with the most unremitting industry.” Mr. H. L. Taylor thought 
“it would be just to place the filthy articles under the noses of those who 
advocated” the Street Orderly system. He thought also, there is no 
legal justification for hanging them before shopkeepers’ doors. Mr. 
Elliott defended the pans, on the ground that filth in a narrow compass is 
less hurtful than when spread abroad. Ladies could go about now “ with- 
out getting more than an occasional dab of dirt upon their dresses ; but 
formerly their dresses collected all the offensive matter which the Order- 
lies gather into their pans,’’ Ultimately it was resolved that the offending 
pans should be covered. 

The Poplar and Blackwall Public Baths, in the East India Dock Road, 
were _~™ on Saturday, in a gay and festive manner, The building is 
in the Italian style, a tower enclosing the engine-shaft. The cost i 
been 11,500/., raised on the security of the poor-rates, and to be repaid 
in twenty years. 

Lord Stanley presided over the anniversary festival of the Philanthro- 
pic Society, at the London Tavern, on Tuesday. The Society, which pro- 
vides coals and bread for the London poor, is itself in want of funds. 

The Thames has been enlivened this week by several regattas. On 
Monday and Tuesday, the Thames Watermen’s Royal Regatta went off 
with éclat. 

Some time ago, Mr. Eaton, late master of St. Pancras Workhouse, was 
dismissed by the parish authorities without the consent of the Poor-law 
On Saturday, 120 Vestrymen and 40 Directors of the Poor were 
served with a copy of a writ of mandamus issued by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to compel them to restore Mr, Eaton to his office. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, a case came before the Court which 


| showed one of the evils of the present insufficient care of the lunatic. Joseph 
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Aylieff, a respectable-looking elderly man, was tried for stealing a publican’s 
ot. In afield near Kilburn he was found with the pot in question, which 
c said he had brought from Kent, whereas he had really taken it from the 
Swan Inn at Hendon. The innkeeper said he had known the prisoner for a 
number of years about the neighbourhood of Hendon—a respectable man, 
and most respectably connected: he could not think he meant to steal the 
t. However, Joseph Aylieff was convicted. One of his sons then told the 
~e that his father was insane. It appeared that this son had placed him 
in Marylebone Workhouse; but after he had remained there nearly two 
years, another son took him out, and allowed him to range uncontrolled— 


The Queen | with the result of a conviction for theft. The certificate of the Master of the 
accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, the Prince of | Workhouse stated that at the time the man was given up to his son, he was 


“in an unsound state of mind.”” The Judge remarked, that the lunatic 
would not have been discharged from any regular public asylum unless his 
relatives had given security that he should be placed under proper restraint. 
Sergeant Adams would not try him on a second charge of stealing a shawl. 
The formal sentence was six months’ imprisonment with hard labour; but, 
“2 surgeon's certificate of insanity, the poor man is to be placed in an 
asylum. 

William Cork, a pauper lunatic confined in the Red House Asylum, Beth- 
nal Green, had threatened violence to a keeper. Last week, he attacked the 
ee knocked him down, and rendered him insensible ; the maniac would 
probably have killed the keeper outright, had not two other lunatics come 
to his assistance; these in their turn attacked Cork, kicked him, and in- 
flicted hurts that quickly proved fatal. A post-mortem examination showed 
that five ribs were broken and that a large vein had been ruptured—which 
rupture was the cause of death. The vein, however, was diseased; and the 
rupture might have been caused by excitement, a fall, or ablow. A Coroner’s 
Jury gave a verdict describing the circumstances under which the lunatic 
died. The keeper was sufficiently recovered to give evidence. 

Captain Lean, Government Emigration Agent, attended at the Mansion- 
house on Wednesday, to complain of the conduct of persons carrying on the 
“ Australian Gold and Emigration Company,” in Austinfriars. A number 
of people had paid money there to obtain a passage to Australia in the ship 
Camilla; the owners of the ship disclaimed any connexion with the com- 

any; and the clerk who received the money is now a prisoner for debt in 
Vhitecross Street Prison, A nobleman and gentlemen of responsibility who 
appeared in the prospectus as directors disclaimed ~ knowledge of the con- 
cern. Alderman Carden held that they were responsible, as they had allowed 
their names to be advertised without contradiction ; and he issued summonses 
against them. 

Thomas Collins, an old man, has been twice examined before Mr. Arnold 
at Westminster, on a charge of having fraudulently obtained a great num- 
ber of portraits from ‘the nobility and gentry.”” Thomas Collins must have 


| a curious page in biography yet to write; for, according tothe Police he has 


been wont for many years to obtain pictures by alleging that he wished to 
have them engraved for his great work, Portraits of Eminent Conservatives, 
or eminent something else. Having acquired the pictures, he never gave 
them up if he could help it, but took them to the pawnbroker’s. In this 
way he got portraits of “eminent Liberals,” “eminent Conservatives,’ and 
“eminent military men.’’ When a lady’s likeness was to be had, then he 
wanted it for his work Zhe Female Aristocracy of the Reign of Queen Vie- 
toria. Besides the portraits and miniatures claimed, there were forty-eight 
for whom no owners could be found. The Earl of Desart was the proximate 
cause of this exposure, as he readily prosecuted. Collins, he said, came to 


| him in 1848, and asked for his portrait, in order that he might have it en- 


graved for his work of “ Portraits of Conservative Statesmen.”’ The portrait 
was lent, and the Earl heard no more of it until the other day, when he re- 
ceived a pawnbroker’s duplizate for the portrait, pledged for 2/., and a letter 
which is a curiosity. 

** My Lord—I have really now no other alternative but to write to you, and de- 
scribe what must be to me most painful. I struggled, but wholly failed in my ef- 
forts, to publish your Lordship’s portrait in my national work of Eminent Conserva- 
tives; and during the Whig Administration all my efforts were in vain. A distress 
on my property was the result; and in order to save the property of others, I was 
compelled to adopt a most disagreeable mode to do so. Your Lordship’s portrait, 
amongst the rest, is in safety, at considerable expense to myself. How, my Lord, I 
rejoiced when Lord Derby’s Government was installed! I made myself quite cer- 
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tain of conquering my difficulties by proceeding with my national work, and my re- 
solution was formed to place your Lordship’s portrait in hand forthwith; but, my 
Lord, unexpected troubles have come upon me, and I therefore candidly and openly 
confess my position. I enclose the document (the pawnbroker’s ticket) to show 
that the property is in safety; but, my Lord, nut being able to conquer the troubles 
with which [ am now visited, I have resorted to your Lordship without loss of time. 
I will not enter into any details as to my present position. Suffice it to say it is 
excruciating. 
“T have the honour to be, your Lordship’s faithful humble servant, 
“ Toomas CoLiins.” 


A similar course had been pursued by Collins towards Lord and Lady Al- 
fred Paget, and Mr. William Miles MP. 

Collins stands remanded. It appears that ten years ago some work of the 
kind was published, but that it was then discontinued. 

John Maddox, mate of the Dahlia, reappeared at Guildhall Police Office 
on Monday, to answer the charge of causing the death of three persons by 
running down a shallop in the Thames. The evidence was very contradic- 
tory. For the prosecution, witnesses threw the blame entirely upon the 
negligence of the steam-boat people: the steamer was not oe Me when 
hailed; the paddles went round after the collision; had she been backed, 
the back-water would have floated the shallop away from her, not under her 
paddles. Watermen deposed that the pom ten was managed admirably : 
there was no look-out on board the Dahlia. For the defence, a story quite 
the reverse of this was told by — employed in the Dahlia, by passen- 
gers, and by persons employed in other steam-boats. A look-out was kept ; 
the people in the shallop mismanaged her, and some were standing up: the 
prisoner shouted to the shallop as a warning. One witness stated that the 
shallop was capsized by some of the men getting on their legs. Alderman 
Lawrence, after commenting on the conflicting nature of the testimony, 
stated that it did not warrant him in sending the accused for trial: he dis- 
missed the charge. 

The Coroner’s inquest terminated with a verdict of “ Accidental death” ; 
but the Jury added an opinion, “ that a sufficient look-out was not kept on 
board the steamer ; and recommended that in future arrangements be made 
by the steam-boat company that will secure the public from accidents as far 
as possible during the present crowded state of the river.” 

It now , > that at least one life was lost by the sinking of the Duchess 
of Kent. The —_ of Mr. John Sard, a gentleman who recently returned 
from travelling in Egypt, was picked up at Gravesend; and it is found that 
he was a passenger in the steamer from Ramsgate. On Wednesday, a Jury 
was assembled: the body ,was identified, together with some property; and 
the inquiry was adjourned for a fortnight. 

_Another death from coup-de-soleil is reported. Mr. Goold, a tradesman in 
King Street, Westminster, fell dead while standing at his door. 





Che Provinres. 


Tiptree Hall has become famous. Mr. Mechi gave his annual enter- 
tainment on Wednesday ; and a very striking set of guests he assembled. 
There were present, one Peer, Earl Fortescue, two Foreign Ministers, 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence and Baron Bentinck, sanitary reformers, chemists, 
farmers, stock-breeders, implement-makers, and improving landlords. 
Throughout the livelong day these gentlemen followed Mr. Mechi through 
rich fields of wheat and mangold-wurzel, and cabbages and turnips, and 
listened to his seg descriptions of things agricultural, past, pre- 
sent, and to come. e explained how all the manure made on the farm 
was liquefied, and by steam power impelled in fertilizing streams over the 
lands. In illustration of this, he said that fodder cut during the day 
would in forty-eight hours be on the field again in the shape of manure. 
He brought out a new improved reaping-machine, made by Garrett and 
Son; which was tried against M‘Cormack’s and Hussey’s, and distanced 
them all. Mr. Mechi, says an eye-witness, was so delighted with its 


| red —— came up; adding, “A 
| that thing at the top pointing to the cross at the 
| He said, if he h 


him say, alluding to the priest, that he had deprived that —— of his soft 
-bed that night. Some leaves of books were flying about, and the young man 
said, “‘ Harry, where are all those leaves coming from?’’ Ashton said, “ Qyt 
of the library, as they call it: we have made a smash of that.” The y 
man asked him, where the old priest was. Ashton answered, that they dj 
not know when they first came Ni but were just getting to know when the 
we wanted was the —— old priest, ang 

of the chapel-tower, 
got the —— old priest, he would have burned him the 
same as the old sofa. 

Mary Goodey heard Joseph Birch say that he would show them a sight 
they never saw before ; for they would “ behead their priest.” Ellen Mac. 


| donald heard a rioter say, “‘ If we catch the old priest, we'll kill him.”” The 


proceedings were again adjourned. ; , 

The inquest upon the body of Moran, the man who was killed, terminated 
on Tuesday, in a verdict of ** Wilful murder” against Mulligan, who was 
in custody. It appeared that he had intended to strike one Wood, but the 
blow fell‘on Moran. The Coroner said, that if he meant to kill one man and 
killed another, it was still murder. 

An action for breach of promise of marriage was tried at Cardiff, before 
Mr. Justice Crompton, on Wednesday. The offender was one Rees, a farmer 
living near Carephilly; his victim was a Miss Davies, also the daughter of 
a farmer of that district. He was forty years old, she only twenty-two, 
They were introduced to each other in 1850, and by the time May 185] 
arrived they went about * as lovers.’’ Rees promised marriage ; seduced, 
and then deserted Miss Davies. The evidence was strong on the lady’s side, 
The defence set up was a counter charge of conspiracy, and an attempt to 
damage the character of the lady. Mr. Justice Crompton thought these 
imputations groundless; and the Jury returned a verdict of 400/. damages, 

After the Judges had finished the Assize cases at Nottingham on Friday 
weck, the Under Sheriff, Mr. Brewster, proceeded with a Jury to assess da- 
mages under a writ of inquiry issued by the Court of Exchequer, on an ac- 
tion for breach of promise of marriage; the defendant having withdrawn 
his original plea that he did not make the promise. The facts of the story 
were narrated by Mr. Sergeant Miller. Fanny Bird, a farmer’s daughter, 
about four-and-twenty years of age, went in April 1850 to perform the duties 
of housekeeper for her brother, who held a small farm and water corn-mill 
at Shirland Park, in Derbyshire. Near to her brother’s house lived a family 
named Bansall, who soon became intimate with their new neighbours. 
George Bansall the son, twenty years old, fell in love with Miss Bird, who 
was pretty, lively, and well educated for a farmer's daughter. For some 
maden Bansall simply paid assiduous court to the young lady in the ordinary 
way ; but at length he wrote a letter formally declaring his passion, and so- 
liciting an instant reply. Miss Bird did not send one. About a week after, 
Bansall met her at Mansfield fair; went home in her company; declared his 


| love, and was accepted. The courtship now ran smoothly ; Bansall being 


| constantly at the 


operations, that all consideration for his unripened corn seemed over- | 


looked by him. 
their host. The toasts and speeches incident to a good British dinner 
* followed hard upon.”’ 


At the Derby election, the Police succeeded in catching a man in a dark 
room with money in his possession, and documents proving that he was en- 
gaged in bribery. Amongst other things, there was this letter, addressed to 
‘Mr, John Frail, Clerk of the Course, Shrewsbury ’”’— 

** A good and safe man, with judgment and quickness, is wanted immediately at 
Derby. I suppose that you cannot leave your own place; if not, send some one 
whom you can trust in your place. Let him go to Derby on receiving this, and find 
the County Tavern, in the centre of the town, and send his card to Cox, Brothers, 
and Company, lead-works, as coming from Chester; that will be enough. 

** Monday. W. B.” 

The question arose, who was “ W. B.”? When the investigation was re- 
sumed before the Magistrates, on Thursday, Mr. Moss, who conducted the 

rosecution, brought forward Mr. J. Keogh, said to be related to Mr. Keogh 

-P. Mr. Keogh had been, some five years ago, secretary of the Reading 
and Reigate Railway, at which time Major William Beresford was chairman. 
Mr. Keogh stated, that the letter, and the address on the envelope, were in 
the handwriting of Major William Beresford M.P., now Secretary at War : 
he had not the least doubt of it. Bribery by Morgan was clearly proved by 
a butcher, whose name was marked 1053 in Morgan’s pocket-book, and who 
admitted that he had taken 2/. to vote for Horsfall. Morgan was committed, 
but afterwards liberated on bail, himself in 300/. and two sureties in 150/. 
each. 


= in one of his election-speeches which were considered injurious to 
ir. Campbell Foster. A mutual friend interfered, and obtained an expres- 
sion of regret from Mr. Seymour. This, it was thought, would end the 
peaceful duel. But on Monday the two gentlemen met in the robing-room 
at York Castle, and a dispute arose as to whether Mr. Seymour's letter was 
an apology. Angry words were exchanged. Mr. Foster struck Mr. Seymour 
with a cane; Mr. Seymour “squared ’’ at Mr. Foster; a “ set-to”’ began with 
at spirit, and the round ended by both gentlemen “ coming to the ground.” 
ystanders, headed by Mr. Knowles, Q.C., interfered, and the learned 
pugilists were taken before Lord Campbell and Mr. Justice Wightman ; there 
admonished on the great impropriety of their conduct, and bound on their 
own recognizances in 500/. each to keep the peace for six months. 


After surveying the farm, the large company dined with | 


irds’, writing foolish verses, and making presents, At 
length a mishap befell Fanny Bird, and she found herself about to become a 
mother. In her terror she told her lover: he replied, they would soon be 
married ; his father would take a farm for him, at all would go well. The 
wedding-day was fixed, the ring bought, the clothes made; but the farm 
was not taken, and the day was adjourned. Bansall now Pm omy that they 
should go to Australia; but their plan failed. Another day was fixed, but 
Bansall did not come; and gradually he deserted her, and she went home, 
On the 23d of October 1851 a female child was born. Bansall was again 
asked whether he intended to marry her; but he did not wer Poor Fanny 
was now in the lowest state of mental distress, nearly mad. There was only 
one course left for her friends—an action against Bansall. The Jury assessed 
the damages at 800/. 

At the Nottingham Assizes, on Monday, a verdict for 500/. damages, 
against the Midland Railway Company, was obtained by Mr. Blacklock, one 
of the sufferers from the “accident” which occurred on the 19th of May 
1851, near the Clay Cross tunnel on the Midland Railway. 


At Oxford Assizes, Elijah Noon, the plasterer who killed his wife with a 
sword, was tried for murder. The chief witness was the daughter of the 


| couple, a girl of twelve. Her evidence was not very conclusive. Noon came 


home intoxicated ; his wife upbraided him ; he took a sword from its sheatl 
and she received a fatal wound in the side. Before she died, Mrs. Noon 
her husband had stabbed her: but she forgave him. He paid every atten- 


| tion to her in her last hours. His counsel suggested that the deceased might 


have accidentally fallen back upon the sword while her daughter was trying 


| to pull her from the room, Noon being too drunk to know that the weapon 
| was unsheathed. The Jury gave a verdict of “ Manslanghter” only; and 


murder of 


Mr. Digby Seymour, the newly-elected Member for Sunderland, used ex- 


the homicide was sentenced to be imprisoned for two years. 
At Derby Assizes, Selina Ride, a young married woman, was tried for the 
& illegitimate infant, by throwing it into a canal. Ride did not 
know his wife had a child when he married her; but he afterwards over- 
looked it, on condition that the child should not be brought to his house. 
The mother kept it for some time with relatives; then it was missed. Sub- 
sequently a little corpse was found in a canal, with a brick tied to it. Sus- 
picion fell upon Selina. She gave false and contradictory accounts as to her 
infant having died by natural causes, and of its having been interred. The 
case against her failed; for there was no proof that she had thrown the in- 
fant into the water, and the body was so decom that it could not be 
clearly identified. The Jury gave the woman the benefit of these doubts, 
and acquitted her. 

Daniel Freeman has been tried at the Derby Assizes, for the murder of 
Mrs. Walters, at Sawley. It was proved that he entered the woman’s house 
in her absence ; when she returned he butchered her, put the body in the 
yard, and covered it with all kinds of things. He resisted arrest. It was 

of the usual faculties; and it 


| evident at the trial that he is = ee 
appeared that he had been confined in a workhouse for some time, but after- 


wards allowed to go free. The Jury found him guilty, but recommended 
him to mercy on account of his weak intellect. The J udge, in passing sen- 
tence of death upon the prisoner, intimated that it would not be carried into 
effect, but that he would be kept in durance so that he would be pre- 
vented from doing harm in future. The Judge also censured the parish- 
officers for allowing a person of weak mind like the prisoner to go about: if 
it arose from a feeling of wishing to save a few miserable pounds, shillings, 


| and pence, — were responsible in the sight of God for the acts the prisoner 


This week the investigation at Stockport has been continued. On Mon- 


day, twenty-four of the prisoners were liberated, upon their own recog- 
nizances in 20/. each. Several witnesses were also examined, and some new 
facts were elicited, illustrative of the temper of the mob. Mary Howley 
said, the mob were crying out, “ Five pounds for an Irishman’s head!” 
Some of the English rioters have been arrested, among them one Henry 
Ashton. Two women, Bridget Murray and Ellen Sheridan, deposed against 
him. Bridget Murray having reproved him for boasting of his share in the 
destruction of Edgeley Chapel, he is said to have replied—** It is no shame 
at all; I was told to do so by the Police. What we did last night is nothing 
to what we will do tonight; for the colliers are coming to help us.” Ellen 
Sheridan saw him near the priest's house on the 29th of June, and heard 


| their search for the murderer. 


| Somersetshire six months before. 


had committe 
Some months since, George Bush was found murdered in a field at Priston, 
near Bath. Several persons were arrested on suspicion, but no evidence was 
obtained to warrant their detention : the Police were completely baffled in 
Recently, a young man — by the name 
of Husley, otherwise John Smith, was committed to Dorchester Gaol for 
vagrancy. There he accused himself of having committed a murder in 
The Superintendent of the Bath Police 
went to Dorchester and arrested him for the murder of Bush. Smith con- 
fessed his guilt, and ratified the confession before the Bath Magistrates, by 
the following statement— 
** I was in a public-house, and at the time selling lucifers and other little things. 
I had half a pint of beer ; saw the man I murdered out his purse, which 
tempted me. I followed him from the public-house until went through two or 
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three fields and over a stile ; and when he was seventy or ty yards on I tripped 
him up with my foot. He fell on the back of his head, and out naa, hh | 
id to me, ‘Do you want to murder me?’ I replied to him,‘ Yes!’ 


idly; and 
pee im a few minutes, and drew my knife across his throat two or three times ; and 
he never moved afterwards. There was not much struggling—it was soon over. I 


knelt upon him, and when I was on him the blood came over me. I tore up some 
3s and stuffed it into the cut. I then took out his purse, but did not get more 
— seven or eight shillings. Had I thought he had no more, it would not have hap- 
pened. I am sorry for it ; it was a cold-blooded deed, and one of the worst murders 
that ever was done. I have never heard of any worse. I slept in a cart-house that 
night, and in barns and under hay-stacks ever since ; but wherever I was I could not 
It was a dreadful thing to have on the mind, and 
. 


Iam ect, to die for it.” 

He ingaited of the Superintendent how long it would be before the Assizes 
and how a condemned man is allowed to live after sentence of 
When if he would have something to eat, he replied, “ No ; 
it is no use to give food toa man like me; I ama murderer: I committed 
the a bloodthirsty fellow like me ought to be quartered alive.” He 
was by the Magistrates. 

_Another man has died from an election riot at Liverpool. 


i 


A mob of the 


lowest made an attack on the house of a Mr. Morgan, because he had 
voted for and Turner; the Police had to interfere, and a struggle 
ensued. During the riot, Patrick Bulger was knocked into a cellar; and ie 
died next , from a fractured skull. At the inquest there was no evidence 


to implicate any Policeman; and the Jury found that “ Patrick Bulger died 
from a wound in the head, but how inflicted there was no eyidence to 
show.” They added, that, in their opinion, the conduct of the Police had 
been such as to merit entire approbation, not only on this but on other occa- 
sions. 


There was a serious collision on the Leeds Northern Railway, near Stock- 


The President arrived at Strasbourg about noon on Sunday. One hun- 
dred and one guns were fired on his arrival. Everything was conducted 
according to order, as it was laid down in a programme of ceremonies, 
in which we find passages like these— 

** At five o'clock, a cortége of villagers, with cars, ornamented with flowers 
and verdure, containing young girls, and escorted by horsemen, will defile 
before the President.” ‘A deputation of youn ae will proceed to pay 
— ne my by the Prince at we ~— of the Prefecture.” “The Prince 
will review the troops”’: “‘a sham foreed passage of the Rhine—bridge of 
boats on the Rhine thrown over by the pontonniers.” 

Louis Napoleon was met by the authorities, and the keys were given 
up tohim. The Bishop then performed divine service in a ns pavilion 
near the station; blessing the railroad and the locomotives. Thence M, 
Bonaparte proceeded to the Prefecture, extremely well-guarded by sol- 
diers. ‘The population filed past him, and in the evening Strasbourg was 
in a blaze with variegated lamps, Bengal lights, and fireworks of all kinds, 

On Monday morning, he reviewed the troops. The bridge was thrown 
over the Rhine, and M. Bonaparte, accompanied by the envoys of Prus- 
sia, Baden, Wurtemberg, Hesse, and Switzerland, passed over to Kehl; 





ton-on-Tees, on Wednesday evening. A driver having negligently attempt- | 


ed to shunt a luggage-train while signals were up prohibiting it, the train 
came into violent contact with a passenger-train. The engine and several 
carri were thrown off the line and shattered. A number of passengers 
were hurt, and four suffered fracture of the legs. 


An inquest is proceeding on the four persons who perished at the Burnley | 


station by an excursion-train having run into a siding, and struck violently 
against the “ dead-buffers,”” from not having been turned on to the main 
line by the pointsman. It would seem that Parker, the pointsman, left the 
points in charge of a man named Crabtree while he went forward to meet the 
train ; Crabtree, in turn, gave one Bridge charge of the points ; but Bridge 
went to another place to turn points that the engine might enter a shed, and 
did not return in time to his original post ; and hence the disaster to the 
nger-train. Neither Crabtree nor Bridge was employed on the railway : the 
‘ormer went there to pick up jobs asa porter ; and Bridge “ for his own amuse- 
ment,” after he had done work. Extraordinary as it may appear, Crabtree 
for months has worked at the station on Sundays as an unpaid servant, that 
one of the 
master having permitted the arrangement : Crabtree’s only recompense was 
the permission to carry passengers’ luggage if they desired a paid porter. 


IRELAND. 


The Banner of Ulster reports the establishment of a submarine electric 
ween 





Donaghadee and Port Patrick in Scotland. Seven | 
miles of wire were successfully sunk on the 15th instant ; but the North- | 


ern Whig of the 17th — that subsequently the submerged wire broke. 
Wires are about to be hung, connecting Donaghadee, Belfast, Dublin, 
Galway, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, and Cork. These, with the 


id men might have an alternate holyday ; a former station- | 


where he reviewed the garrison of Baden, Having returned to Stras- 
bourg, he set out on Tuesday for Baden-Baden, After he had crossed the 
| frontier he refused a military escort. 

The Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, having shared in the festivities 
| of Strasbourg, returned to her territories with Louis Napoleon. Rumour 
runs that the main object of the President's visit to Baden-Baden was to 
see a fair relative, who might possibly some day become his wife. The 
lady is a daughter of Prince Gustave de Vasa, now an officer in the Aus- 
trian army, and granddaughter, by her mother, to the Duchess of Baden: 
her name is Stephanie de Vasa. 

Sparn.—The journal E/ Barcelonés was suspended on the 11th instant. 
The editor had been tried and acquitted of the charge of publishing an 
article held to be dangerous and subversive of order; but the Ministers 
met when the acquittal was known, and by royal decree suppressed the 
journal found guiltless by the jury. 

Iraty.—The Opinione of Turin reports fresh arrests in Lombardy. The 
Austrians pretend that they have the clue of a great conspiracy, but they 
affect to believe this as nothing new, as “ conspiracy may be regarded as 
permanent in Italy.” In the province of Mantua about sixty persons, 
among them the Arch-priest of Revera and six clergymen, have been 
arrested. On the 13th instant, Count Tancred Mosti, a moderate Consti- 
tutionalist, was arrested at Fossa d’Albero. Six young men of noble 
family have been imprisoned in the citadel of Ferrara. 

In the Roman States, great resistance is offered to the taxgatherers ; 
and conflicts between the bailiffs and the people are not uncommon. It 


| was rumoured at Rome, that about 2000 men, infantry, cavalry, and ar- 


| 


tillery, forming part of the French force in Rome, will be sent home in 
August ; and that a proportionate force of Austrians will evacuate the 
Roman States at the same time. 

Huncary.—The Austrian Emperor continues his journey. On the 
1lth he was at Buda-Pesth; and, accompanied by “ forty Generals,” 


| among whom was Ban Jellachich, he inaugurated an iron monument to 
 Henzi, the sturdy old Swiss who was killed defending the fortress from 


submarine wires, will place all the towns in direct communication with | 


the chief ports of England and Scotland. 
A circular has been issued by Mr. Roney, the Secretary of the pro- 


jected Great Industrial Exhibition at Dublin. The building, it is said, | 


will be commenced next month, and the opening of the exhibition is fixed 
for the first week in May 1853. The supporters of the project manifest 
great activity. 

The second division of the Second D 
disembarked at the North Wall, Dublin, on Monday morning, from Liver- 
pool, and marched into barracks. 


Foreign ant Calauial. 

France.—M. Bonaparte has made another royal progress. Early on 

Saturday morning, he passed along the Boulevards on his way to the 

urg railway station, accompanied by four Generals. He was met 

at the station by all the Ministers. A showy saloon had been fitted up, 

where the President and his suite, all in gorgeous uniforms, partook of 

refreshment. At twenty minutes past nine the train set off; Nancy being 
its destination on the first day. 





m Guards (Queen's Bays) 


The moment Louis Napoleon quits Paris we lose sight of him except | 


the official medium of the reports of Prefects and the permitted 
accounts published in Galignani’s Messenger. Accordingly, we describe 
the * Progress as it appears refracted by the official atmosphere. 
1 along the line, the “ authorities’’ turned out to meet the President. 
At Meaux, the Prefect told him that nowhere would he find a more faith- 
fal population. The Bishop, just warm from Rome, delivered a message 
from the Pope, expressing his happiness at the sentiments of the French 
Government and the present state of France. Here the waiting-room 
was only decorated with flowers, but at Epernay the thing was done in a 
way “regardless of expense.” At Chalons, the President was received 
by the Bishop, who was an old officer in the Imperial Guard. M. Bona- 
oy reviewed the garrison. 
oud and “most sympathetic.” Bar-le-duc emulated Chalons. The 
Presidential carriages passed at a walking pace through the streets to the 
Prefecture. Every house was set out with green boughs, tricoloured 
s, garlands of flowers, and festoons of silk. Eagles crested triumphal 
arches. Commercy looked like a flower-garden, so profuse were the gar- 
lands. Young girls, dressed in white, ‘‘ complimented”’ the President ; 
and the crowd cried, “ Vive l’Empereur!” A curious scene was acted at 
Toul. The President, in a tent “composed of military trophies, each 
crowned by an eagle with outspread wings,” received a body of young 
girls dressed in white, who brought flowers. The leader recited an ad- 
telling Louis Napoleon how Joan of Arc, a poor girl of Lorraine, 
e good thought of trying to save the country,” went to Toul 
to be inspired, and, “ with the aid of God, succeeded in her enterprise.” 
“You,” continued the address, “determined to save France when me- 
naced in her simplest institutions; you also will execute well your de- 
sign.” Louis Napoleon reviewed the troops; who cried, “Vive Napo- 
léon!” “ Vive TP Empereur !” and he set off again under “an avalanche 
of bouquets.” At Nancy, he went toa ball. The town was illuminated. 
Louis Napoleon is officially described as “ perfectly contented.” 


We are told that the “ acclamations’’ were | 


the Hungarians under Girgey. Medals were distributed to the soldiers 
engaged in the defence. On the 13th the Emperor left Buda for Semlin, 

One incident, which is related as having occurred before he reached 
Pesth, throws some light on the internal state of Hungary— 

“In Stuhlweissenburg, it is said, the violence of an officer—a General, 
completely scared the people. On the arrival of the Monareh, the country- 
folks, who had assembled from all parts, were so intent on getting a 
sight of a real Emperor, that they forgot to doff their hats, until a hint from 
the Obergespann reminded them of what was proper. In the principal Place 
the same thing occurred; but instead of employing his tongue, the before- 
mentioned officer used his sword, with which he knocked off the hats of the 
gaping Magyars. This specimen of military tactics put an end to the ‘El- 
jens’ at once.” 

Unrrep Srates.—The funeral of Henry Clay was national. We gave 
an outline of the route of the procession last week; additional informa- 
tion enables us to add some incidents which characterized this as a great 
Republican ceremony. Baltimore was dressed out in crape: a = 
threw a magnificent bouquet of flowers on the coffin as it passed. Will- 
mington, says the report, “never looked so mournful before.’’ The 
corpse arrived at Philadelphia in the evening, and a vast crowd, lighted 
by three thousand torches, attended the car to that hall wherein the De- 
claration of Independence was first read, in 1776. There was a solemn 
tolling of bells, and a feeling of respect and awe pervaded the town, An 
enormous procession, “an hour long,” filed past the hall, uncovered, by the 
lurid light of three barrels of tar. New York was in mourning: flowers 
in profusion were scattered by the ladies on and around the coffin; mem- 
bers of the Clay Association “ were observed to weep.” Everywhere 
guns were fired. At Concord, New Hampshire, General Pierce delivered 
a funcral oration in praise of Clay. It was felt to be a national — 
and the feelings of the people rose to the occasion. It has been no 
that far more “(pomp and circumstance” attended the funerals of the 
Presidents Harrison and Taylor, but that there was nothing like the same 
amount of deep and reverential feeling. 

That General Scott does not suit all the sections of the Whig party is 
a fact strongly corroborated in the last reports, It is thought that his 
views upon the Slavery Compromise measures are not ‘ sound,”—mean- 
ing that he might be induced to disturb the compromise; and there isa 
proposal running through the papers to start Mr. Webster on the “inde- 
pendent ticket.” An enormous meeting to welcome Mr. Webster to Bos- 


| ton was held on the 7th instant. On the previous day, the largest meeting 





of the Free-soil party ever held in Massachussetts took place at Worcester, 
They are called a “formidable third party” by the journals. 

The usual civie and military festivities celebrating the 4th of July are 
recorded. ‘There were numerous accidents at New York. At Staten 
Island, a bridge connected with the landing-pier gave way, and about a 
hundred persons fell into the water: many were drowned. : 

The decision of Commissioner Brigham on the case of Thomas Kaine, 
the Irishman charged with the murder of a farmer named Balfe in Ire- 
land, came before Judge Betts of the Circuit Court, on the 9th instant, 
The Judge sustained the decision of the Commissioner, surrendering 
Kaine to Great Britain. 

Montreat.—The Pacific arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday. When 
she left New York, on the 10th, a huge fire, which had broken out in 
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Montreal on the 8th, was supposed to be still burning. From the brief 
telegraphic messages which had reached New York, we learn that 300 
houses were burnt down; including Cornwall Terrace, the Bishop’s 
Church, the Market, and the Cattle-market. Another report says that 
the Barracks, the officers’ quarters, the Theatre, and several large hotels, 
are destroyed. “ An Eye- Witness,” who had reached Boston on the 9th, 
says the fire began in a block of houses inhabited by some poor French 
Canadians ; that there was very little water to be had ; and that within an 
hour there was “ half a mile of flame,” the houses disappearing before it 
“like brush heaps,” the flames “licking up furniture conveyed away 
in carts.” When he left the place, no stores had been burnt—only the 
houses of the very poor. 

Panama.—Mr. Alexander Wylie, the chief engincer of the mail-steamer 
Trent, who visited the works in June, reports that the railway across the 
Isthmus of Panama is satisfactorily progressing. The line begins on 
Manzanilla Island, in Navy Bay ; crosses a narrow channel to the main- 
land ; proceeds thence, on piles, about seven miles over a complete swamp 
to Gatun; and onwards through thick forests to Tavernilla, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. Its destination is Panama, and the contract requires 
the completion of the line by the Ist of August 1853. Mr. Wylie has no 
doubt but that it will be completed by that date. 

VeENEZzUELA.—An unusual fight came off at the town of Caracas last 
June. Mr. Michelena had been lately appointed Ambassador at Madrid 
and Rome, by the Government of Venezuela. Before he set out, he called 
on the French Chargé d’ Affaires, Baron de Viemars, to bid him “ fare- 
well.” But the Baron met the Ambassador with abuse of the Venezuelan 
Government ; his passion rising with his words, to such a height that he 
fell upon Mr. Michelena bodily—the French Minister icked the new 
Ambassador, and with the assistance of servants turned him out of his 
house! A challenge followed, and the “ partics” had adjourned to the 
Weybridge of that region, the Tortugas Islands, when the mail came off 
on the 18th of June. 





Pisrellancons. 
Two Cabinet Councils have been held this week, at the Foreign Office 
—the first on Tuesday, the second on Friday. 


Sir John Romilly is reported to have used (we suppose at Devonport) 
the following words— 

*T am strongly op to the Roman Catholic religion, and as strongly 
to the doctrines of that peculiar set of persons commonly called Puseyites, 
whom I consider more dangerous than open and avowed Roman Catholics.” 

Dr. Pusey, scandalized at the insinuation conveyed by the last member 
of the sentence, has addressed a letter to Sir John — through the 
Times, calling upon him, if he did utter the words, to take one of the 
three courses below; as Dr. Pusey thinks it will be “a great 
relief to many minds” to have this question settled, namely, whether the 
doctrine nicknamed “ Puseyite” is at variance with the doctrine of the 
Church of England. The courses are— 

“1, To disavow or withdraw the words ascribed to you. 

*2. To sue me in an ecclesiastical court. In this case I will defend myself 
(without any resort to any legal or technical grounds) simply upon the merits 
of the case itself. I will interpose no plea which the state of the law might 
allow me, but rey)! maintain what I have taught to be in conformity with 
the doctrine of the Church of England, or agreeable thereto. 

**Tf you do not, I call upon you and your friends, at least, thirdly, as you 
respect the principles of justice and honesty, and, much more, as you stand 
in awe of the judgment-seat of Christ, in which account is to be given of 
every idle word, not again to impute to me or to my friends that our doc- 
trines are not ‘open or avowed,’ nor to inflame the people against their pas- 
tors by insinuations which you cannot substantiate.’ 


It is stated on the authority of the Preston Chronicle, that the Earl of 
Derby intends to preside at the meeting and dinner of the Royal North 
—— Agricultural Association, in Preston, on the 25th and 26th of 

ugust. 

On the Saturday before the Edinburgh election, Mr. Sheriff Gordon 
entertained the candidates for the representation of the city at dinner. 
Mr. Macaulay, who was not in Edinburgh, was the only one of the num- 
ber absent. 
tain Inglefield, R.N., commanding the Isabel screw-steamer, sailed 

eterhead on the 10th instant, for the Arctic Seas, in search of Sir 
Franklin. 

The Reverend Mr. Gladstone, who has accepted the pastorate of a Free 
Episcopal Chapel at St. Mary’s Torquay, was to have preached there on 
Sunday last. This, however, was prevented by a further ecclesiastical 
document from the Dean of Arches, arising out of, and admonishing him 
to obey, the decision of that court, In consequence of this, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plans are for the present frustrated. He did not preach on Sun- 
day last, nor will he do so until he has taken further legal advice. The 
monition embraces the whole of ‘the province of Canterbury” ; there- 
fore it includes the diocese of Exeter, in which Mr, Gladstone’s new church 
is situate. 

Mr, Edward Pugin, son of Mr. Pugin the architect, has written to the 
Times to contradict the statement made in the Builder, that his father 
“had been beggared by his religious zeal, and removed to a public hos- 

ital for want of funds to support him.” He states, on the contrary, that 

r, Pugin has “received every assistance from those with whom he has 
been connected, professionally or otherwise.” 


Mr. Thomas Gisborne, a Liberal and Free-trader of old standing, died 
on Tuesday, at Yoxhall Lodge in Staffordshire. Mr. Gisborne deserves 
to be remembered for his steady and honest support of the cause of Free- 
trade defore 1846, and when Mr. Villiers was fighting his egg battles. 
We all remember the burst of exultation which greeted his return for 
Nottingham, as a Free-trader, in 1843. At an earlier period, he was 
distinguished as a stanch supporter of reforms in Church and State, and 
as a ready debater in the days of the first Reform Bill, when he sat for 
Stafford. Afterwards, when farmers were Reformers, Mr. Gisborne re- 
presented Derbyshire from 1832 to 1837. At the general election which 
took place then, he was not elected; but he subsequently contested Car- 
low with Colonel Bruen, and although beaten at the poll, he unseated his 
opponent on petition. In 1841, he was defeated in South Leicestershire, 


Ca 
from 
John 


= did not again enter Parliament until 1843. He died of disease of the 
eart, 








Mr. John James, the City Secondary, died on Wednesday, at Worthing, 

Marshal Excelmans was thrown from his horse on Wednesday, at Paris, 
and was so severely hurt that he died next day. He was one of Murat’s 
cayalry officers; and, in his day, he had served all the dynasties. 


A further concession has been made to “ officers of infantry.” A cir- 
cular memorandum issued from the Horse Guards, July 8th, permits 
them to wear a “ plain blue frock-coat when riding or walking in the 
neighbourhood of their quarters.” A copy of the kind of garment author- 
ized has been deposited at the office of Military Boards. The coat must 
be worn buttoned up, and nothing like a civic waistcoat left visible. 

The Viennese correspondent of the Morning Herald states that “ several 
European Powers have accepted the proposition of the English Govern- 
ment to convoke a congress at London, in order to come to an agreement 
respecting the regulating of the coin”; and that France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, have been specially nominated. 

The attention of the Manchester Commercial Association has been 
directed to the opening afforded for the introduction of British manufac- 
tures into Central Asia by the new commercial fairs which will be held 
at Kurrachee and Sukkur, in Scinde, next December. The Americans 
are already in the field. They purchase wool for transhipment, and pay 
for it partly in dollars, partly with coarse cottons. Sir Henry Willock, 
Vice-Chairman of the East India Company, is “confident that Kur- 
rachee, at the mouth of the Indus, will become a great emporium for 
British piece goods, to meet the wants of Central Asia.” It is also pro- 
posed to open up a market with Persia vii Trebizond. 

It has been found by experiment that very good cotton can be grown 
in Australia, Samples have arrived in England, and they have been 
submitted by the Reverend Dr. Lang to the examination of Mr, Thomas 
Bazley, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Bazley 
has concluded that the cotton was of a very rare and perfect quality, and 
that “the samples indisputably prove the capability of Australia to pro- 
duce most useful and beautiful cotton, adapted to the English markets, at 
a range of value from 6d, to 2s, 6d. the pound.” 


A large river skiff laden with eighty-four half-ankers of brandy was seized 
by a revenue cutter on Friday last, off the Isle of Sheppy. 

While Elizabeth Ford, a married woman, at Tunstall in Staffordshire was 
chastising one of her children, a few days since, she was suddenly taken ill, 
and expired immediately, from the effects of over-excitement. 

On Saturday last, the Reverend R. Martin, minister of the Lower Chapel, 
Heckmondwike, put a period to his existence by cutting the main artery in his 
leftarm. ‘Unhappy differences in ecclesiastical matters’ are ascribed as the 
cause.—Halifax Journal, 

During the thunder-storm in the South of England on Friday last, the 
lightning entered the Electric Telegraph Office at Southampton on the wires, 
and _— round the instruments in such an alarming manner that the tele- 
graph clerks rushed from the office in a fright. 

A singular instance of the effects of the extraordinary heat of the weather 
oce’ last week on the East and West India Dock Railway. About two. 
o'clock on Seting eiegnan, the her! on one of the cuttings near the. 
bridge crossing King Henry’s Walk ’s Pond, Islington, took fire from 
the intense heat of the sun, After blazi away for some time, it was ex- 

ingui without doing any da to ilway or works, but leaving a 
large space on the bank completely c 

Everything is now settled in preparation for commencing the works to light 
Rome with gas: the Pope and authorities have expressed themselves as much 
interested in the undertaking, and the ground is p for the works. 

Unprincipled brewers in Paris have been poisoning cider-drinkers by vend 
ing a vile concoction in place of real cider. The brewers have taken wine of 
a very dark colour, got rid of the colour by acetate of lead, and then fer- 
mented the fluid by adding rotten apples. ey contrived to produce, by 
adding a great deal of water, a clear, pungent, frothy beverage, pleasant 
both to the eye and the taste, which bore a striking resemblance to good 
cider. The drinking of this trash produced vomiting, unconquerable con- 
stipation, colic, leaden hue of the skin, convulsive Ss 

aralysis, and the characteristic blue line of the gums. The Government 
— through the Committee of Hygiene, instituted the most searching in~ 
quiries on the subject. 


The trial of Snape and Smith, the men accused of the “garotte” murder’ 
at Hull, has been postponed till next Assizes; a bank-note of which the 
victim was robbed having just been traced, which will lead, it is thought, to 
important evidence. The York Grand Jury threw out the bill against the 
risoners; and they would have been tried on the Coroner's inquisition but 
‘or the discovery of the note. 

Mr. Saxon, a grocer of Hulme, Manchester, saw three young fellows ill- 
using a half-witted man, and reproached them for their conduct: whereat 
all three fell upon the shopkeeper, and he was knocked down twice; the 
second time his head struck the pavement, and he died inten minutes. The 
ruffians are in custody. 

James M‘Nully, a registered coalwhipper, has been committed by the 
Thames Police Magistrate for the manslaughter of James Scott. Scott and 
his son were labourers employed by owners of coal-ships—“ bona fide”’ ser- 
vants, according to act of Parliament. M‘Nully, as a registered man, was at 
enmity with the “ bonny fydes,” and assaulted both father and son ; striking 
the elder Scott so that he fell on the pavement, and his skull was fractured. 

A clerk employed at the London terminus of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way has lost his life from attempting to leave a train before it had copped 
At Broxbourne, he leapt from a carriage while it was yet in motion, and felf 
upon the rails; some of the carriages passed over his left leg; amputation 
was necessary, and he sank from the effects of the operation. 

An engine-driver has met a frightful death, at Gobowen, on the Shrews- 
bury and Chester line. He was examining his engine on a siding, when 
some waggons ran down an incline and struck the locomotive: the driver 
was thrown down, the engine went over him, one of his arms was torn off, 
and other dreadful hurts were inflicted. It appeared at the inquest that the 
deceased had been incautious in examining his engine in such a place, as 
waggons usually ran into the siding. 

Three persons—a man, a woman, and a child—have been killed at Bolton 
by the fall of a wall at the Star Inn. The concert-room had recently been 
destroyed by fire, and men were employed to take down the tottering walls ; 
while this was going on, one wall fell, crushing a number of hovels occu~ 
pied by poor Irish. Several persons received hurts besides those who were 
taken out dead. . 

As the warchouseman at the White Hart, Newmarket, was engaged in 
unpacking some soda-water on Monday, one of the bottles suddenly burst, 
and a quantity of glass struck him very severely in the face and eyes. He 
was taken home, [and some of the glass extracted from his eyes ; ‘but aftes 
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wring the most excruciating pain, from inflammation and mortification, 
eae eiod delirious, on Thursday.—Ipswich Express. 

The youngest son of the Reverend J. P. Mitchell, of Standon House, Berk- 
shire, had been rabbit-shooting, and returning home, was called by his two 
youngest sisters from the nursery-window : on his turning round to answer 
them, the gun went off, and lodged the contents in the forehead of the 
youngest, a fine little girl between nine and ten years of age; she survived 
only a few minutes. The children had their arms round each other's neck 
when the accident happened, but not a shot touched the other. 

On the evening of the election-day at Westbury, Mr. Richard Bourne, of 
Tlorse Croft Farm, died suddenly through excessive excitement; leaving a 
distracted wife and five little children to mourn his untimely end. It isa 
remarkable fact, that five years ago a like distressing event happened to his 
brother, who died suddenly, through the same cause, on the morning of the 
election-day.— Wilts Independent. 


P 0 STSCRI PT. SATURDAY. 


The list of Members returned to Lord Derby’s House of Commons, as 
continued for the present week in the table on our second page, makes 
the total of Ministerial Members 2914, Non-Ministerial 326; reducing 
the apparent majority against Ministers to 32. We have not ceased to 
warn our readers, that the classification is of the loosest kind, and that 
no reliance can be placed upon it as describing the actual sentiments or 
probable conduct of the men included in the two totals, The Ministerial 
journals are counting upon a clear majority for Ministers ; and even the ex- 
Ministerial Globe allowed them, yesterday, a majority of 1—304 to 303. 
But the Glose modifies this classification, by naming 36 Members, pledged 
Free-traders of Liberal leanings, who ought to be deducted from the 
Ministerial party and classed as “Doubtful.” The term might be ex- 
tended to many more than the 36 ; indeed, we do not remember a general 
election in which calculations as to the probable votes of the Members 
returned were so utterly baffling. The only thing which seems certain is, 
that the Opposition will not possess a majority to turn out Lord Derby's 
Ministry on the “ second vote” announced by Mr. Roebuck at the Shef- 
field hustings. 


The declaration of the Middlesex poll was made at Brentford on Fri- 
day— 











Lord Robert Grosvenor... .. «+ «+ «+ 5241 
Mr. Osborne .. .. . © cc co eo 4390 
Marquis of Blandford .. .. «+ «+ «+ 4258 

The speaking after the declaration was very similar to that which has 
been going on all the week ; with the exception, of course, that Lord Ro- 
bert Grosvenor and Mr. Osborne had the pleasant task of congratulating 
their supporters. Lord Robert maintained the same position with regard 
to Mr. Osborne that he assumed at the beginning of the contest—polite 
indifference to his success, abstinence from direct interference, and a cool 
consent to the coupling of the two names. He defined himself as a “ Li- 
beral of the slow ” and his colleague as a ‘‘ Liberal of the fast school.” 
With his ready wit, Mr. Osborne said, now they had heard “ Old Rapid 
with attention, he should claim their indulgence for Young Rapid.” He 
charged his antagonist with having used the “‘ most unscrupulous means "’ 
to defeat him. ‘‘ No, no!” cried the Blandford gentlemen. “ Yes, yes!” 
retorted the crowd} while the High Constable of Uxbridge, in the most 
vehement manner, exclaimed, “I can prove it, if I die for it! You may 
take my place, but you cannot take my life.” Mr. Osborne was magna- 
nimous to the Magistrates, but rather hard on one occasion— 

“Tt has been asserted of me by some of the gentlemen who adorn the 
bench of the Middlesex Magistracy—(‘‘ Oh, oh !’’)—now, mind, I am not 
going to say a word against you ; I think, on the whole, you have conducted 
the contest in a fair spirit. I don’t wonder at your being a little angry; 
dumb animals must show their heels. (Zaughter.) It has been said, how- 
ever, ‘ Beware of that Osborne; he is a man of ultra-democratic tendency ’ ; 
and I have been rather surprised to find that I, who pique myself on being 
rather a well-dressed man, am represented to you as being a sort of sans- 
culotte.” (Laughter.) 

He wound up with very hearty commendations of Joseph Hume, and 
“George Byng, Lord Enfield;” and with general thanks to his sup- 


rters. 
on Blandford made a speech prophesying that at another election the 
Conservatives would win. 

After the usual formalities, the successful Members were escorted up 
and down the long street at Brentford: a coffin represented the now ab- 
sent Marquis of Blandford. 


The progress of the Irish elections shows some strange results. In 
County Down, Lord Edwin Hill and Mr. David Ker were, respectively, 
on the first day, 2318 and 788 ahead of Sharman Crawford, who had 
polled 2758. In Dublin County, on the first day, the Roman Catholic 
candidates, Lentaigne and Craven, were each 500 behind the Derbyites. 
In Clare, the contest was very close,—Vandeleur 889, Fitzgerald 883, 
O’Brien 839. In Carlow county, all four were neck and neck,—Ball 
498, Bruen 494, Bunbury 493, Keogh 491. In Meath County, Mr. Lu- 
cas of the Zublet and Mr. Corbally, at the close of the poll, were man 
hundreds ahead of Henry Grattan—1714 and 1688 to 419. In Longford, 
the Protectionist, Harman, resigned, and Greville and Fox walked over. 
Kilkenny placed Shee and Green, respectively, 1712 and 1486 above Lord 
Zames Butler, the next on the poll, who had only 441. 

The Clare election has been stained with blood. On Thursday, a party 
of the Thirty-first Foot were escorting a body of voters from the estates of 
the Marquis of Conyngham to the poll. They passed through the vil 
of Six-mile Bridge, one of the polling-places, and were hissed by the 
people. Some say stones were thrown, and attempts were twice made to 
*trescue”’ the voters. The second time a stone smashed a soldier’s mus- 
ket, and the troops were ordered to fire. They fired up and down the 
street, killing six persons and wounding many more. This took place 
while a body of police were within a hundred yards. Intense excitement 
eats the polling was stopped ; and more troops were ordered from 


The Master of the Rolls publishes the following reply to Dr. Pusey’s 


July 23, 

“Sir—The words you refer to formed part of an answer sent by me to an 
ication from an association of persons at Devonport for my opinion in 
writing on the subject of certain resolutions by them, and which 
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answer was published by them. ‘i.cse words correctly express my opinions, 
I decline to take either the first or second course suggested by you. With 
respect to the third, I deny that these words imputed, or that they were in- 
tended to impute, to yourself or to your friends, that your or that their doc- 
trines are not open or avowed. 

“Tam, Sr, your obedient servant, 
“To the Rey. Dr. Pusey.” 





Joun Romitry.” 


President Bonaparte left Baden, where he had been feasting and 
dancing, and arrived in Strasbourg on Thursday morning. He proceeded 
by Luneville and Nancy to Paris; where he arrived on Friday evening. 
There was a great assemblage of people, with an immense force of soldiers. 

The Patrice, in announcing his arrival, beforehand, styles him “ Son 
Altesse Monseigneur le Prince-President.” He was received in state by 
the highest functionaries of the Government. 

The Austrian Lloyds of Vienna states that Prince Louis Napoleon has 
sent a diplomatic agent to Neufchatel, to endeavour to effect an arrange- 
meut favourable to Prussia. 

King Leopold seems unable to obtain a Minister. M. Leclerq and M. 
Lebeau have both declined ; and the “ crisis” continues. 

The anniversary of the declaration of Belgian Independence was kept 
in a befitting and festive manner at Brussels, on Wednesday. The King 
and his family attended a grand Te Deum in the Cathedral of St. Michacl. 
The ceremony was also attended by the Pope’s Nuncio, the French, 
Dutch, Bavarian, Turkish, Swedish, and Danish Ministers. 


The yacht America, which carried off so many laurels last year, was 
defeated by the Arrow and the Musquito in the race for the Queen's cup 
of the Royal Yacht Club's regatta, on Thursday, off the Isle of Wight. 
The America does not appear to have been well handled, and it is said 
that the wind was too light for her. 


Tamworth inaugurated a statue to the late Sir Robert Peel yester- 
day, in the Market Place, in the presence of Sir Robert Pecl and Mr. 
Frederick Peel; who both addressed the people present. The statue is 
the work of Mr. Noble, and is said to be a good likeness of its great ori- 
ginal. Mr. Frederick Peel, indecd, pointed out that there was something 
wanting—that the soul and spirit of the man were not there. But he 
testified that “ in general outline, correctness of proportion, and in the 
ease and gracefulness of the posture,”” Mr. Noble had been successful. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excnanor, Fripay Arrrryoon. 

The English Stock Market has continued in the state described in our last 
report. Stock has been brought to market almost daily ; and though prices 
have been without material change, money has continued in demand, though 
without any alteration in the rate of interest. Consols for Money have flue- 
tuated between 100} and }; for Account the variation has been from 1003 
to 100§ ; the closing quotations this afternoon being 100} § and 1003 } re- 
8 ctively. Both Bank and India Stock continue in demand, and scarce. 
The Three-and-a-quarter per Cents seem to be slightly gaining upon Con- 
sols ; the former having been done at 105,—marking a difference in price 
between the two of nearly 3} per cent, The premium on Exchequer Bills 
continues the same. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have not been extensive, though 
most of the current Stocks are heavy, in consequence of the want of anima- 
tion in the Consol market. Peruvian Bonds, both Active and Deferred, have 
experienced a fall of more than 5 per cent; the former having declined to 
99, and the latter to 59. A reaction has since occurred, and after being at 
103, the Active close at 101 to 103, while the Deferred, after touching 61}, 
close at 60 to 62. It is understood that the Peruvian Government decline to 
purchase the Active Stock in the Market when the price is above par, and 
intend to determine by lot the numbers of the Bonds to be paid off at 
par upon every periodical application of the sinking-fund. The last mail 
from America brought a newspaper statement to the effect that the Govern- 
ment of the United States have determined not to recognize the islands of 
Lobos as forming part of the territory of the Peruvian Republic; and that 
instructions had been issued to the officers of the United States Navy, re- 
quiring them to protect all American vessels loading guano at the islands 
in question. At the same time, it is stated by persons here who are likely 
to be well-informed, that the American Chargé d’Affaires at Lima has as- 
sured the Peruvian Government of the determination of the Cabinet of 
Washington to respect the integrity of the Lobos Islands as forming part 
of the territory of the Republic of Peru. The next mail will doubtless 
bring further intelligence; and till its arrival, it cannot be expected that 
any material improvement in the value of the stock can occur. Both 
Spanish and Portuguese Stocks are heavy; but in common with all the 
others, the business done has been too trifling to require remark. 

The Railway Share Market has been steady, but must be considered as 
heavy at current prices. A decline of about 30s. has occurred in Brighton 
Stock. Lancashire and Yorkshire have fallen in about the same proportion ; 
while both North-western and Great Western are from 10s. to 1/. lower. 
The transactions in French Shares have been few, and no material change in 
prices has occurred. 





SaTuRDAY Twetve o'CLock. 

The opening prices of Consols were 100} § for Money and 1008 } for Ac- 
count; at which quotations the market has been steady, with but little doing. 
There is no material change in the Foreign Funds, the prices of which are 
all nominally as yesterday. Peruvian Stock is unc _ 9 , the prices being 
101 to 103 for the Active and 60 to 62 for the Defe ; we cannot hear of 
any business having occurred in eitherof them. The yay | Share Market 
is in a quiet state, the only bargains yet recorded being in shares of an un- 
important character. No change in prices or business of importance has 
occurred in the Foreign Shares. 








3 per Cent Consols.......... 100 Danish 3 per Cents ......++. 13 
Ditto for Account, ........++ 1003 4 Dutch 24 per Cents... +. 6354 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 101 | Ditto 4 per Cents ... 7 
° | Mexican 3 per Cents -- 2556 
Peruvian 6 per Cents + 113 
| Portuguese 5 per Cents1824. 100 101 
.| Russian 5 per Cents ........ 119 121 
India Stock .... Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 103 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ nt 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 95 7 Ditto Deferred ........+++++ 214 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........+ 1057 | Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 945 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1078 | Austrian Scrip ...,..... seus bi 





Che Cheatres, 


More heat and more closing. Such is the brief record of the theatricals 
of this week; in the course of which the Haymarket has been added to 
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he reposing list. A few days before it betook itself to its slumbers, a 
young lady, named Temple, made her appearance in a slight French | 
comedietta ; but the only impression she left on her audience was that | 
she had yet to learn her art. 
In the face of the rational connexion between the hot weather and the | 
theatrical pauses, which is obvious to the whole Metropolis, what shall | 
we say to the bold project of an American gentleman, who is actually 
cing to open Drury Lane for “ legitimate” purposes on Monday next? 
hysiologists show that the native warmth in the human frame enables 
it to resist a degree of extreme heat which would destroy some inorgan- | 
ized bodies; and perhaps future induction may prove that an extra-san- 
guine temperament may set at nought an extra-hot July. 














THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 

The Provincial Music Meetings of this year will be the Birmingham 
and Norwich Festivals, and the meeting of the Three Choirs of Worces- 
er, Gloucester, and Hereford. The Festivals of Birmingham and Nor- 
wich, both of which are triennial, have never hitherto interfered with | 
each other: but the Norwich Festival, which should have been held last 
year, having been postponed in consequence of the pen. interest of | 
the Great Exhibition, both of them now take place in the same season. 

The arrangements of the Birmingham Festival are in a forward state. 
The principal performers are engaged, and the most important pieces to 
be executed are fixed upon. The days of the Festival are to be the 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 10th September. The singers already engaged are Madame 
Viardot, Madame Castellan, Madame Clara Novello, Mademoiselle Anna 
Zerr, Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Signor Tamberlik, Signor Belletti, 
Herr Formes, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. T. Williams, Mr. 
Weiss, and Signor Polonini. Madame Sontag found it necessary to de- 
cline an engagement offered her, on account of her departure for America 
before the end of August. The instrumental orchestra is completely 
formed: it is under the direction of Costa; is 140 strong; and its list 
includes every performer in the Philharmonic and Royal Italian Opera 
bands, besides many others of acknowledged talent. 

The performances are arranged in the following order. Tuesday morn- 
ing—Christus, the unfinished posthumous Oratorio of Mendelssohn ; a 
Motett by Dr. Wesley; and The Creation. Wednesday morning—The | 
Elijah of Mendelssohn. y morning—TZhe Messiah. Friday | 
morning—Handel’s Samson. The evening concerts, will include Men- | 


delssohn’s Walpurgis Nacht, the fragment of Lorely, the Opera left by 
Mendelssohn unfinished at the time of his death, and the grand Choral 
Symphony of Beethoven. It would be difficult to offer an entertainment | 
more attractive to the lovers of what is great and beautiful in music. 

Of the arrangements for the other Festivals we have not as yet any 
information. 

The great Music Meetings in the Provinces have lost much of their in- 
terest for the Metropolitan public. The time is gone by when it was ne- 
cessary for a London amateur to travel to Birmingham, or Norwich, 
or York, to hear a great oratorio fitly performed. But their local interest 
is undiminished,—the last Birmingham and Norwich Festivals having 
been as successful as any of their precursors ; and this will probably con- 
tinue to be the case. Their object, in the first place, is beneficence; an 
object which they accomplish on a magnificent scale, as they go far to 
support several of the noblest benevolent institutions in the kingdom ; 
and those who attend them enjoy, among other luxuries, the luxury of 
doing good. They are points of reunion for large circles of provincial 
society, promoting kindly intercourse, refined and elevated by the joint 

icipation in a noble entertainment. They supply a great social want 
in the country; a want so pressing, that, in no distant times, it made 
every county-town a scene of mirth and festivity, of balls and dinners, 
as often as the Judges of the land came to determine the fate of a prison- 
ful of trembling criminals. The continued prosperity of the great Mu- 
sical Festivals, though their interest is more strictly local than it once 
was, may be regarded as a sign of the increasing diffusion of good taste 
and a | feeling throughout the country. 





IRON ARCHITECTURE. 

Some years ago, a work appeared developing the theory of an entirely 
new system of architecture, of which the elements are to be, not stone 
and timber, bricks and mortar, but iron, slate, glass, porcelain, &e. The 
author, Mr. W. Vose Pickett, contemplates nothing less than a complete 
revolution in our present principles and materials of construction ; for 
him there “ looms in the future” not merely an isolated “ Crystal 
Palace” here and there, but whole metallic streets and cities. The 
church, the shop, the mansion, the model lodging-house, the cottage— 
all equally are to be made of wrought-iron, in conjunction with slate 
and other materials such as those named above. After Mr. Pickett had, 
as an architect, conceived and elaborated his theory on grounds of fine 
art, he became acquainted with a patent taken out by Mr. George for 
practical purposes of construction in similar materials,—providing for all 
the jointings being made upon the dove-tail principle, and for insuring a 

ressure of superincumbent weight outwards in lieu of vertical pressure. 
th gentlemen are, we understand, now working in combination to bring 
their plans before the public. 

We inspected this week a series of designs, plans, models, &c. in illus- 
tration of the system, at No. 58 Jermyn Street; where they will con- 
tinue visible (by ticket) during the current month and August. More 
nearly approaching in general aspect the Saracenic than any other style 
of architecture, Mr. Pickett’s designs naturally present an air of peculiar 

ightness of form, minuteness and multiplicity of detail, and brilliancy 
of decorative colour. Designs for a permanent building of cognate ap- 
plication to that now vanishing from Hyde Park, for dwellings for the 
working-classes, and for Quadrant-canopy and shelter (proposed when the 
range of columns was removed) are among the most noticeable in sub- 
ject: and we may remark that Mr. Pickett exhibits this year at the Royal 
Academy. We are informed that a granary has already been erected on 
the new system. 

The chief advantages urged in its behalf are those of cheapness, clean- 
liness, freedom from vermin, durability without the need of repair, 
moveability, (allowing special scope for exportation of houses of this con- 
struction to the Colonies, &c.) and economy of space ; the thickness of 
the walls—although in all cases to be formed of double plates with an in- 
interval of space between—being but of inches where fect are now some- 
times required. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE RIGHT COURSE IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 


Tue difficulty which exists in classifying the Members of the new 
Parliament, so as to give any truthful or intelligible idea of the 





| manner in which their political influences are distributed, is a dif. 


ficulty not only for the journalist but for the Member himself. 
When we are unable to derive any distinct idea of distribution by 
calling men “ Liberals” or “‘ Conservatives,” by calling them “ Free- 
traders” or “Protectionists,” “ Whigs,” “ Tories,” or “ Radicals,”— 
because opinions are now so fused and crossed that the appellations 
are distinctions almost without a difference,—we experience but a 
very faint foreshadowing of the practical embarrassment. Men 
who cannot be described for such purposes must be indescribable 
to themselves ; they cannot be defined with reference to their fel- 
lows because they are indefinite. The average Member, without 
any commanding parts, uncertain of his own purpose, will find his 
embarrassment incalculably augmented by the uncertainty as to 
the purpose and feelings of the majority amongst which he is 
thrown. It will be all but impossible for him to anticipate how he 
can “ vote with the majority,” when the majority does not know it- 
self or its intentions. Not knowing his own mind, and cast among 
men equally self-ignorant, it will be impossible for him to know 
his relation to those around him. Professions, speeches, motions, 
mean nothing; their value consists in their relation to the men 
who advance them, and the power of those men to follow them up. 
But who can apply such tests to the fi of propositions which 
will start forth in the new Parliament? Even if a propounder be 
in himself an able and influential man, the complement to his 
influence—that is to say, the capacity of the majority to be rightly 
influenced—will be an unknown quantity; and the value of any 
— proposition, therefore, will be incapable of calculation by 
the most sagacious politicians. Parliament will not only have 
to constitute itself, but to understand itself—to find out what it is, 
what it can and cannot do, what it thinks, what it will settle down 


0. 

Political parties are discussing the “measures” which they are 
to adopt, and with which they hope to establish a position in the 
new House; and impatient ae a are eager for prompt action, 
decided measures, uncompromising tests of this or that party. It 
is to be expected that the Notice-paper will be crowded with the 
most emphatic and sagacious propositions, pledging the House to 
brilliant truisms, and recording the most patriotic resolves: all 
which can come to nothing—can do no more than hinder business. 
It is, indeed, an evil not to be prevented. With 654 patriots, 
most of them mediocre men, and a large proportion total strangers 
to each other though not to their own merits, it is to be expected 
that there will be a magnificent rivalry of abstract energy; and it 
may not be quelled. 

he House of Commons is not an easy school to keep in order, 
and it will not be the more so for haying in it a number of new 
boys, not always of the brightest. 
ere it practicable to make the majority of the House feel the 
full weight of common sense, there is one very simple course which 
might bring the most urgent and essential questions to a prompt 
issue, and prepare the way for ulterior action. It would be, for 
that majority to repress its own passion for doing, and simply to 
maintain an absolute passive silence. Ifthe House of Commons, 
or the Liberal Opposition thereof, could sit still, hold its tongue, 
and thus insist upon an immediate development of the Ministerial 
measures, it et exercise the most powerful coercion over the 
Ministry that the utmost ingenuity could devise. With that clear 
stage, Ministers could not delay or shuffle their measures; before 
the cold, unobstructive auditory, they could not create diversions 
by collateral sallies; if they had anything to advance, they must 
advance it at once, and practically. 

Supposing, for the vt of argument, that the measures of the 
Government were valuable, then the Liberal party would not only 
be doing justice to the men sitting on the Treasury Bench, but 
would also be advancing the cause which they profess to have at 
heart, and would thus be strengthening their own influence, by 
acting in so patriotic and impartial a way as the codperators in 
good measures. In such a case, they could only gain to the Libe- 
- cause by giving to the Conservative Ministry the utmost fair 
play. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that Ministers are to ad- 
vance bad measures, nothing could be more conducive to the re- 
consolidation and reinforming of the Liberal party, than a com- 
& exposition of these bad Ministerial measures. It would be 
ar better, if it were possible, not only to have one bad measure set 
forth, but to bring out the whole of the bad series, patiently and 
without obstruction, so that it may be set forth before the eyes of 
the country in its full proportions. A thorough exposition by the 
authors themselves, those authors being “Tories,” would be the 
most powerful and final operation which could be employed against 
that expiring y: 

There is a third supposition: that the Ministers may really have 
no measures at all, bat may be waiting to improvise telling hits 
out of the suggestive incriminations levelled at them by the Op- 
position. In that case, nothing could bring the Ministry to a 
more prompt and complete exposure than the passive attitude of 
the Opposition. To proclaim a dead silence on behalf of a man who 
has nothing to say, is exactly the mode to arrive most speedily at 
a thorough understanding of his emptiness. 

We have said that a course so simple, yet so effectual, is not to 
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be expected from a gathering like that of the new Parliament. | 


There will probably be a rush at “ resolutions ” to test the Free- 
trade of the Derby Cabinet, or at “ No Confidence” to try the ma- 
jority in the House, with debates amounting to hubbub, and divi- 
sions that prove nothing. Establish the fact that the Derby-Dis- 
raeli Cabinet will not accept “the Ballot,” and what do you prove 
beyond that which everybody knows? Bring Mr. Disraeli to the 
scratch by making him confess at once that he regrets the loss of 
Protection but does not intend to restore it, and what do you make 


out beyond that which he has already proclaimed,in his own | 


speeches? Prove that he has not a ay soem in the House, force 
him to a resignation, and say how you have cleared up the obscu- 
rities of the political atmosphere? Measures of this kind are to 
be anticipated, and they will so far perpetuate or thicken the ob- 
scurity. 

The evil is not to be avoided ; but if even a few influential men, 
of whatsoever party, were to concur in a course of passive fair 
play, their example might go far to realize the advantages which 
we have pointed out. If any influential section or number of in- 
dividuals in the House were expressly to sit in silent expectation, 


awaiting the full and complete statement of the Ministerial views | 


and intentions, without interposing obstruction, difliculty, or even 
criticism of a premature kind, they would not only secure for Minis- 
ters a hearing, but would cast upon the Cabinet the responsibility 
of mar g itself intelligible before auditors so self-possessed and so 
impartial. 

Such a course would have the one palpable advantage, that it 
would be the most direct and effectual way of ascertaining the 


facts—the first data requisite for shaping an ulterior course. The | 


measures to be devised by the Opposition, if they are to be effee- 


tual either in Parliament or in public, should be framed upon an | 
understanding of the Ministerial measures, and of the practicabilities | 


of the day; and no course could bring us so promptly to a know- 
ledge of these data as the one which we have Senses . 





WHO WOULD BE A MEMBER ? 

Ir daily becomes more difficult to understand what creditable mo- 
tive can take a man into the House of Commons. It can hardly 
be for the sake of the company ; since the Members have mostly 
been selected for the absence of any shining abilities. Every can- 
didate for election is obliged to n he the part of Junius Brutus 
bet he threw off the mask of imbecility,—a mask of which the 

ember is forbidden to relieve himself, by the fear that he may lose 
his reélection. If the object be merely to sit under the same roof 
with the few men of real genius, that might be effected far less ex- 
pensively, by purchasing admission to the operahouse, to certain 
clubs, or private parties. 
quire the credit of being a finished gentleman. When certain 
strange noises were heard at a public meeting in Westminster 
during the election, some one remarked that probably a few Mem- 
bers had got in among the audience! As a finishing-school the 
House is objectionable, because the entrance-money is high, the 
permanent expense considerable, the place unhealthy, and the cha- 
racter indifferent : it is troublesome to enter the House, and more 
troublesome to keep there, and still more disagreeable. Why, then, 
is there such a desire to be in it ? 


The privileges do not seem very great, now that franking is | 


taken away. The immunity from arrest may be valued ; but we 
have no belief that all the Members seek the House as a sanctuary. 
The Members have the privilege of rushing into the House of 


Lords when the Queen is there, with very boisterous turbulence of | 


manner: but that revel is only once or twice a year, and compara- 
tively few stop in town to enjoy it the second time. No doubt, 
the privilege is appreciated, because we see that the Members are 
so careful in maintaining it; but evidently it cannot compete with 

heasant-shooting. Possibly, some gentlemen who may have 

oubts on the subject may be glad to receive audibly the assurance 
that they are “honourable”: but when we reflect that the title is 
only given within the House—that they are only to be called 
honourable among Members, which is not so much as being 
honourable in the world at large—that the honour is only titular, 
and morally does not mean even so much as honour among thieves, — 
we can hardly suppose that a very large proportion of the English 
Rory pays the entrance-money merely for that local assurance. 

here is indeed some show of dignity in being the author of the Sta- 
tutes—the lawmaker for the British Empire, or gne of the law- 
makers. In point of fact, however, Members have very little to do 
with that function. The laws are mostly prepared by a few persons, 


mg through both Houses with little notice, and are no more made | 
y 


the Member than the pudding which appears at his own dinner- 
table. He has less credit for them; for in the matter of puddings, 
probably he a a good cook, but in the way of bill-making he can- 
not boast as much. If the ordinary Members do arrest a bill to bestow 


upon it some practical attention, it issues from the House in sucha | 


state of confusion and obscurity, that the Judges have subsequently 
to do the real work of making the laws out of the raw material 
sent = to the Bench by Parliament. 
est difficulty in determining where to place “ nots,” and they gene- 
rally settle it by throwing in a few at discretion. And after all, 
it is a chance whether the statute is enforced, or whether, like the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, it is not disregarded. So that the credit 
of making the Statutes has rather a privative character. 

One thing, no doubt, is considerably valued. By various mens, | 
chiefly traditional, a Member of Parliament has come to be deemed | 
& person of consequence, and a man who cannot command enough | 
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The Judges find the great- | 
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| of respect in his parish or his circle of friends does find a refuge 


| in the House of Commons. 

To a few the situation of Member is one of practical advantage. 
The Member has the power, be it recollected, of making private 
acts, which are of so much use in business. Thus, a railway 
director, the leading genius of an insurance company or a 
cemetery company, may prove that the money expended for en- 
trance to Parliament is simply a good investment: and against the 
sagacity of such men there is nothing to be said. Another class 
of more unsettled adventurers also find a convenience in belonging 
to the House: with many quasi-commercial companies one quali- 
fication for the directorate is to have the right of placing “ M.P.” 
after your name. 


THE FARMER AWAKENED. 

| Tue agricultural mind has been awakened; the bucolic Cymon 
has seen his Iphigenia, Science, and is losing his stolid impenetra- 
bility. Under the influence of this new activity within, the agri- 

| culturists are taking council, and the periodical gatherings of in- 

quirers, attended by larger numbers, are becoming veritable Coun- 

cils of Prud’hommes. The dogged farmer begins to listen, and 

words of incitement are caught by willing ears. 

Thus, at Lewes last week, Lord Palmerston became a lecturer 
on Sanitary Reform in towns as the correlative of Agricultural 
Reform in the country—on arterial drainage and liquefied manure 
—on the circulation of the elements of food for man and plant, 
propelled by Art according to the laws of Nature. With his sin- 
gular aptitude he catches up the aphorism that “ dirt is only mat- 
ter in the wrong place,” and popularizes it with a pleasant lucidity 
that has given a new impulse to the negotiations for a holy alliance 
between the Commissioners of Sewers in towns and the Commis- 
sioners of Improvement in the country. 
| Again, Mr. Mechi holds his annual meeting at Tiptree Hall, 
| and shows to a volunteer Council of Prud’hommes, including many 
| practical farmers, how he has reclaimed the worst land in Essex, 
| subdued the soil to Ceres, and is about to bring it under such ad- 

ditional coaction that it shall yield satisfaction to the utmost gree- 
; diness of the farmer. The listening farmer, indeed, still doubts 
| whether it will “pay”; but he is really astonished to see how 
| much the scientific amateur has effected, and he positively desires 
to know how it has come to pass. Nay, more, on Mr. Mechi’s 
flourishing farm—flourishing in very deed, whatever the commer- 
cial accounts may show—-the farmer meets the leading scientific 
explorers of the fields, the Huxtables and Hewet Davises, and the 
leading Sanitary Reformers, the Chadwicks and F. 0. Wards; he 
grows accustomed to the most rapid moving panorama of subjects, 
from the arterial sewage-pipes, by an easy but lightning transition, 
through M‘Cormack’s reaping-machine, to the five hundred thou- 
sand American rifles, which are promised by a distinguished Re- 
publican as the instruments for converting any given number of 
despotical invaders into so much battle-field manure. 

Relieved from the cramping support of Protection, the listening 
farmer discloses an unwonted aptitude for entertaining these high 
subjects. In short, to state the startling fact in plain terms, the 
British farmer has ideas! He is a newman. We do not pre- 
| sume that he will at once adopt the machinery of a Mechi, or 
accept without qualification the policy of a Palmerston; but he 
traverses the field with a new sense. He has ideas, and he can 
= them together. As he plods over the soil, he revels in an 

[umboldtic power of surveying the circulation of the elements. 
He can know. Hitherto he has translated that line with which 
the public is so familiar, “0 fortunati nimium,” &c., “O lucky 
dogs, if farmers paid no rint/” but now he views that subject 
with the more philosophic eyes of a Lucretius rather than a Virgil ; 
and, awakening to a shame at his old habit of wearing to tatters 
that incendiary passage “ Sic vos non vobis,” he begins to under- 
stand in its diviner sense the oft-desecrated maxim “ Aide-toi et le 
ciel t’aidera”; for he perceives how obediently and beneficently he 
can carry on the laws of Nature if he do but understand them. 
He asks to read the book of Nature by the light of Science; and 
as that mighty volume, from which the poor art-bookish and me- 
chanical townsman is so alienated, is ever open before the watcher 
of the fields, there is no calculating to what sublime lengths the 
farmer may be carried, now that he is possessed of ideas. 








THE TRUE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
FRANKLIN Prerce, President presumptive of the United States, 
speaking the funeral oration of Senay Clay, has taken the fit occa- 
sion to make a declaration in favour of the compromise on the 
Slave question; and for that act he is systematically attacked in a 
London newspaper as a “ Pro-Slavery” man. With all deference 
to a writer who intimates for himself a peculiar insight into the 
politics of the Union because he has “ been there,” we are bound 
to believe that such an allegation is very onesided, and very mis- 
leading. It requires comparatively little knowledge of America 
and Americans to know that the Slavery question really consists of 
two branches,—the wisdom of extinguishing slavery with all 
practicable speed, and the wisdom of agitating the question after 
the fashion of Abolitionists: nor does it need more profound ac- 
quaintance with Transatlantic polities to know that the balance of 
| opinion on these two distinct questions is very differently inclined. 
| The Abolitionists are a sect as little representing the people of the 
whole of the vast country as the Teetotallers represent England ; 
only that the antagonism between the sectarian minority in 
America and the body of the people is much stronger than it is 
here. As to the expediency of agitating the Slavery question after 
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the Abolitionist fashion, therefore, the body of the people is de- 
cided in the negative. It does not at all follow, however, that the 
extinction of slavery is impeded by the decline of Abolitionism. 
On the nem. it is expedited. ‘The angry threatful agitation, 
which menaced many important classes with what they deem spo- 
liation, and whole States with servile war, arrayed against the 
substantive proposition many who will be disposed to adopt it 
now that destructive agitation has declined. 

The writer, who denounces views opposed to his own as “ terribly 
false,” has so imperfect a p of American ideas, and of American 
events within these last ies or four years, that he speaks of the 





Abolitionists and the Free-soil party almost as one. ‘This is about 
the same as if an American writer on English affairs were to con- 
found Exeter Hall with the general public in favour of religious 
freedom. The Free-soil party is the natural antagonist to that 
party which desired to extend the territory of American slavery ; 
and whether professedly or not, an increasing number of Americans 
hold Free-soil opinions. The States most recently added to the | 
Union are uncontaminated by slavery; and it is a remarkable illus- 
tration of the facts which we are explaining, that the conquests 
made by the prowess of Yankees who are the most “ go-ahead” in 
energy, ambition, and success, are preserved by those same ardent 
and conquering spirits from the curse of the older States of the 
South. The Aggressive party—the Volunteers, who would turn 
out to a man for the purpose of suppressing an Abolitionist tumult | 
—have virtually twrned the Blackened territory. Slavery is all | 
but enclosed ; and the force which hedges it in consists of that very 
portion of the American people which is denounced as Californian | 
recruits, New Mexican invaders, or “Cuban pirates”—the levies 
which Franklin Pierce led in Mexico. | 
“The refusal of the Abolitionists to swear fealty to the Union,” | 
we are told, “matches well with the refusal of their fathers to | 
swear fealty to George the Third”! The same parallel is pursued, | 
and Daniel Webster is likened to “the traitor Arnold,” because, | 
being a man of the North, he admits the expediency of extin- | 
guishing slavery by American means and in accordance with the 
spirit of the Union. The parallel is as false in fact as it is revolt- | 
ing in its suggestion. The Abolitionists have about as much 
power to destroy the Union as the Protestant Alliance has to de- 
throne Queen Victoria. But supposing they had the power, what 
would be the crime of that man who could hound them on to such 
destruction? To dissolve the Union, especially on such a question, 
could have but one or other of two great eonsequences,—either the | 
South, separated from the North, would be left absolutely free to | 
defend its Black institution against external foes, and to strength- 
en its territorial resources by incorporating with itself the Spanish | 
States to the South with Cuba and Porto Rico; or, checked in that | 
natural attempt at territorial aggrandizement, the South would 
be obliged, for its own existence, to enter on a mortal contest with | 
the North, and North America would be handed over to an anar- | 
chy more horrible, because involving greater interests and greater 
powers, than the anarchy which has so long ravaged Spanish Ame- | 
rica. Such is the future complacently anticipated by an English | 
theorist ! 
“ The relations of America with Europe are, and must be,” so it | 
is written, “ while slavery endures, determined by the state of that 
institution within her boundaries”: “while the supreme ruler of | 
the Republic favours slavery, there will be annexations like those | 
of Texas, aggressive mn ie that against Mexico, piratical ex- | 
ae against the dominions of allies like the Cuban foray.” | 
lavery or no slavery, indeed, there will probably be such expedi- 
tions; for evidently the spirit of conquest is upon the young Re- 
public, as eager to add a California to the Free States as a Texas to 
the Black States, whoever may be the “ supreme ruler” of the Re- 
public. The very phrase betrays the thoroughly English habit of 
thought in the writer, and may go far to explain what would other- 
wise seom gratuitous misrepresentation. But the bona fides does not 
diminish the necessity to correct views so false as that promulgated 
by the daily paper before us; especially when the writer is arguing 
so as to impede a right understanding between England and Ameri- 
ca. It is of the utmost importance that, in the series of inscrutable 
events which appear to be approaching on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, those two Anglo-Saxon nations should understand and sustain 
each other: if they do, freedom will be safe ; if they do not, each 
will probably have the world against it and against freedom. Offi- 
cial cliques have done enough to divide the two, but it is a special 
advocate of freedom who now endeavours to perpetuate and widen 
the misunderstanding! 








COMMERCIAL FAIRS IN INDIA. 

Farrs will soon be obsolete in Europe. Even the great fair of 
Leipzig sees its glories begin to pale in this day of railways. Fairs 
belong to a time when there are no roads, or but few and those 
indifferent, and when there is no permanent efficient police. Tra- 
velling and the carriage of goods are then arduous, tardy, expen- 
sive. Men travel as little as they may, and travel in crowds for 
mutual protection. They make assignations to meet on certain 
days at certain places. ieves and impracticable countries are as 
sure to render the operations of trade periodical as the snows and 
ices of the North. Priests and taxgatherers associated themselves 
with the periodical gatherings of traders brought about by 
the necessities of society, and gave them completeness both in 
Europe and in Asia. An important element fairs have been 
in the operative causes blended together to promote civilization. 
But they seem to have done their work over the greater part of 
AZ 
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~ New modes of intercourse and business are superseding 
them. 

Not so in Asia. Of this the Anglo-Indian Government are aware, 
and have ordered that two great fairs shall be held annually in 
Seinde : one at Kurrachee—the Alexandria of “ young Egypt,” as 
some have affected to call the delta and lower ode of the Indus; 
and one at Sukkur—some three degrees further North, where the 
native routes from Malwa and Delhi to Beloochistan and Canda- 
har cross the Indus. The idea isa good one. The native traders 
of these regions are accustomed to frequent fairs. The bad roads 
and anarchical state of society in the surrounding countries render 
this mode of trading a necessity ; and fairs are still associated in 
the minds of the dwellers in the valley of the Indus and the ad- 
joining territories with periodical religious migrations. Judiciously 
conducted, these fairs may contribute materially to develop the 
trade of the Indus ; for it must not be forgotten that it has yet to 
be developed. The commercial capabilities of the Indus regions 
have been grossly puffed ; at first as a decoy to draw off attention 
from China, when the monopoly which the East India Company 
enjoyed in the commerce of that nation was first assailed ; and lat- 
terly from habit. When men have contracted a habit of ex- 
aggerating and telling fibs, they cannot at once get rid of it even 
when they know its uselessness. 

The benefits of these fairs will first be felt in India: to be suc- 
cessful, they must be worked by the natives, or by Europeans 
settled in those regions. It is premature to invite the direct co- 
operation of Manchester, as would appear to have been done, from 
what passed at a recent meeting of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. The trade at such fairs is a detail trade. It must be 
left to the native merchants, and to the American half-traders, 
half-whalers, or to the Anglo-Indian speculators in the “country 
trade,” who are beginning to visit the mouths of the Indus 
and the coasts to the East and West of them. The effect of 
their operations will be to stimulate industry, increase wealth, 
establish orderly and honest habits in those countries. Hence 
will ensue an increased demand for the goods consigned from 
this country to Bombay; increased: demand from Bombay for 
consignments from our home manufacturers and merchants, 
and in time a direct trade between this country and Scinde, 
will - spri up: but this consummation would be rather 
retarded , * accelerated by the premature interference of 
our home speculators in the Linsinens of the Indus. The large 
capitals and wholesale transactions of English merchants and 
manufacturers are ill adapted for Scindian peddling: it must be 
left to the classes enumerated above, with whom time is of little 
account, and who make as much of the sale of a dozen bales of 
cloth as a Manchester man of the consignment of thousands. 

The Sukkur fair seems more certain of immediate success than 
that of Kurrachee. It is in the immediate neighbourhood of Shi- 
karpore, already a centre of native commercial enterprise: the bills 
of the Shikarpore money-dealers are as good as cash as far as Herat 
or Calcutta. The current of trade (such as it is) that ascends and 
descends the Indus, crosses at Sukkur the current of trade which 
ows backwards and forwards from Anglo-India to Beloochistan, 
Affghanistan, and Persia. Nature and the habits of society have 
already made the district a permanent rendezvous of merchants. 
The work is more than half done to the hands of the Anglo-Indian 
Government. At Kurrachee the existing trade is a thing of yes- 
terday and accident. It has foHowed our army, and may follow it 
to other quarters. It does appear, however, that an independent 
coasting trade to that spot is growing up; and the experiment of 
= Kurrachee a permanent centre of traffic deserves a fair 
trial. 

It is of good augury that the Anglo-Indian Government is not 
attempting to do too much. It promises traders no more than 
protection from violence within the limits and during the time as- 


| signed to the fair, and facilities in obtaining sites for their booths 


and tents. Native governments might have turned to account the 
religious observances of the country; but that our peculiar rela- 
tions and connexions forbid us to attempt. Native governments 
would have made the fair subservient to fiscal extortions, that the 


| Sagacity of our rulers in those quarters has kept them back from 


essaying. But something more may be done than merely to esta- 
blish an efficient police on the spot. It was not such local pro- 
tection alone that made the great fairs of Germany so effective in 
promoting industry and introducing more efficient government ; 
the system adopted in the territories wherein the fairs were held, 
and in others more or less remote, of protecting merchants bound 
to the fairs by granting them convoys, increased the numbers of 
those who ventured to them, and served as the rudiments of a 
police. It will be worth the while of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment to organize a system of convoys for traders visiting these 
new fairs, within its own dominions, (for Scinde and the Punjaub 
are not the most orderly of countries,) and by negotiations to 
stimulate the neighbouring tribes and governments to follow their 
example. By these means, the rudiments of police and more effi- 
cient administrative government may be introduced in these re- 
gions, in the same way that they were introduced in Europe in the 
rude feudal ages. Persons and property will gradually be placed 
in greater security ; the development of civilization and material 
wealth will be accelerated. 


THE COLLINS PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 
Amonest other arts, that of living upon your wits, and upon 
others’ want of wit, has been brought to its greatest perfection in 
our day. We read of illustrious bandits and sharpers in olden 
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time; and their feats were more picturesque—in some walks, as 
in that of Barrington, the workmanlike finish defied surpassing. 
But in the most productive branches competition has had its usual 
effect. Formerly the art rested on the audacity of the Robin 
Hood or Dick Turpin; the sleight of hand and polished manner 
of Barrington or Hardy Vaux formed a great advance; but the 
modern principle rests on a profounder science—it is to make 
your victim, like the Commons of England in Parliament assembled, 
pick his own pocket. a 

Moral means are eon | requisite to that end, and the artist 


relies mainly on the quality which phrenologists call “love of | 


approbation,” and vulgarer folks “ vanity.” One method is to get 
up an association for noble objects, and with lists of its promoters 
ostentatiously blazoned as patrons, directors, and ruling geniuses ; 
the humbler officials being content with the work andthe pay. An 
inventive man may derive more than one income as “ secretary ” 
for any mission. 

Another plan is very similar: it is to get up an association 
avowedly to dispense cash—a benevolent or charitable institution ; 
and by clever management, as we saw a few years back in the case 
of a lying-in association, the secretary may contrive to continue 
all the revenue-machinery of the institute, but to dispense with 
those expensive burdens its “ objects”; himself receiving the 
monies, for example, quite as effectually as the lying-in women 
could receive it. The “ lying-in,” therefore, becomes a surplusage ; 
and the society goes on quite as flourishingly for him, and as 
cheeringly to the vanities of the donors and subscribers, by simply 
omitting in its practical effect the word “ in.” 

A third plan is exemplified by a venerable gentleman, whose 
method was explained before Mr. Arnold this week at the West- 
minster Police Court. This artist struck out plans for publishing 
portraits in series, of “ Eminent Military Men,” “Eminent Con- 
servatives,” “Eminent Liberals.” Many a man feels that he is 
eminent, without being sure that his eminence is recognized; and 
how great a relief to the mind to have it publicly recorded! Major- 
General , who regrets that Waterloo happened too soon, who 
hates the Peace Association, and feels that he is perhaps unappre- 
ciated as a commander, is invited to place his portrait amongst 
4 Eminent ned Men.” Whata chance forhim! Of course he 
accedes, and lends his portrait. Many a Liberal or Conservative feels 
that he owes it to his country not to refuse au inyitativu tv otuud by 
his principles, and so he accepts fame on the demand of Mr. Thomas 
Collins. To publish portraits of “The Female Aristocracy of the 





Reign of Queen Victoria,”—beginning, of course, with Lady Herne | 


Bay,—was a stroke of genius. What if there is some delay? Mr. 
Collins has difficulties; but a man of such great ideas must over- 
come adversity. And if at last these portraits of the “ Eminent” 
are discovered, in illustrious assemblage, at the pawnbroker’s, what 
ean be done better than to hush it up? The man who caught at 
the recognition of being eminent, will be slow to proclaim him- 


self a gull and a snob in a public police court; so that the de- | 


vice offered at once a motive to gain by and a motive to impede 
detection. But in the best of schemes accidents may happen: a 
Collins may alight on a man too really eminent to care much about 
the ridicule, too really virtuous to wink at fraud; and thus it was 
that at last Collins found his Desart. But it was a great scheme, 
worthy of a Boccaccio to record. The life and adventures of Col- 
lins should be published, with a complete set of the portrait-gallery 
which he had collected at the residence of his eminent relative, 


“his uncle.” 





Crtters to the Editor. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ELECTION. 
19 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 19th July 1852. 

Stmr—For many years past I have been a constant reader of the Spectator ; 
and as I look at the array of your annual tomes (now before me) which I 
have read over number by number, I feel that I am indebted to you for no 
small part of the assistance I have received in forming an opinion upon con- 
temporary events. 

I must say, however, that, taking Mr. Gladstone’s election as the one with 
which I am best acquainted, and as the type of several others which you 
have made the subject of special comment, I am wholly unable to justify, if 
I rightly understand, the Jostein which you lay down. 

In your number of the 19th ultimo you thus advise the electors—“ What 

rinciple, then, should guide us? A very simple one; choose always the 
st man. Not always perhaps the man you most agree with. That would 
do if you had any prospect of carrying out your own objects; but you have 
not. The most you can do is to contribute what help you may towards 
iving the best turn practicable to the next chapter of accidents; and the 
Best means to that end is to make as strong a House of Commons as possible. 
The rthe number of keen, sturdy, positive men, with some public 
spirit, the better, whatever their theoretical party view. . . .. To cite 
a few only as specimens of the choice we would advise,—and it will be seen 
that we have no respect for party,—at Manchester, Bright is a better man 
than Denman, use he is more positive, more absolutely represents a real 
opinion and class, would more resolutely put his shoulder to the wheel, with 
heart in the push; at Oxford University, Gladstone is a better man than 
Marsham, in every way, as the man to advise, guide, and sustain a national 
effort.” And so you cite various other instances, concluding thus: ‘For 
ourselves, we do not agree with all the men we have named as preferable— 
in some instances far from it; but the larger proportion of strength, whether 
of mind, will, or public spirit in the new House of Commons, the better for 
the prospects of the country.” : 

Having thus, a month ago, laid down your principle, you proceed, in your 
number of the 17th instant, to apply it to such members of Convocation as 
may not have been induced to vote for Mr. Gladstone, in terms which 
appear to me to be less measured than accords either with the na- 
ture of your axioms or with your usual courtesy towards opponents. 
“Mr. G ’s victory at Oxford” (you write) “‘over a powerful and 

combination—organized at leisure, strong at head-quarters, 
and ramifying into all parts of the country—indefatigable in its malignant 


activity, and shrinking from no measure of mendacity—is the most gratify- 
ing event in the present elections. It is a victory over a conspiracy of the 
most discordant elements to gratify vindictive spleen.” 

Unserupulous, malignant, mendacious, vindictive, spiteful conspirators— 
these are very hard words, and most entirely inapplicable, I know from my 
own personal knowledge, to many who voted for Mr, Round in 1847 and for 
Dr. Marsham in 1852, not to mention those who (like myself) felt unable, 
then as now, to vote at all. 

admit that Parliament is best composed of such men as you describe. 
We obtain fire from flint against flint, not from flint against clay, nor from 
clay against clay. But I deny that such a consideration justifies the votes of 
electors against their own political convictions in individual constituencies. 
| I do not advocate the doctrine of pledges any more than you do. I am as 
| strongly in favour as you can be of representatives in contradistinction to 
delegates. But I maintain that, when the Queen calls on her subjects to 
complete Parliament by electing a House of Commons, she does not (in the 
spirit of the constitution) expect them to ignore the specific questions that 
are to occupy the attention of Parliament. If you think that she does, I 
don’t know what becomes of your speculations about the representation of 
minorities, (which in the presence of able candidates must always annihilate 
themselves,) nor of your attacks upon Lord Derby for going to the country 
upon a question of general confidence in his Ministry. 

If, however, the view thus nakedly stated be not your opinion, but what 
you mean to assert is, that, when it comes to choosing a representative, 
minor differences should be sunk in broader considerations of policy, then, I 
am quite ready to maintain that—considering the peculiarities of an Oxford 
election—there are such salient points in Mr. Gladstone's public principles, 
(mind, I do not say, private opinions,) as ought to forbid those who do not 
hold them from voting for him there, whether or not on other questions 
a ’ | 1 - | maa of the late Sir Robert Peel, of Lord John Russell, or 
of Lord Derby. 

I will not venture to say you have overlooked, but you certainly have not, 
at least to my apprehension, reconciled the apparent inconsistency of re- 
quiring the election of ‘keen, sturdy, and positive Members, to represent real 
opinions and classes,” while, in the same breath, ycu call upon whale classes 
of electors to act as if they had no opinions at all, except upon the compara- 
tive moral and intellectual qualifications of certain individuals. 

_An elector expresses two facts by his vote—his own political opinions, and 
his approval of a candidate to represent them. He is untrue to the con- 
stitution if he deliberately ignores either of these two obligations. As re- 
gards the latter of the two, “mallem cum Platone errare quim cum aliis 
recté sentire,’’ appears to me to be a maxim even less defensible in politics 
than in speculative philosophy, because the canon whereby to judge in poli- 
tics is confessedly experience and common sense, such as every man ma 
acquire by attention, and such, therefore, as every man is morally bound, 
in his degree, to exercise for himself. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. R. W. Lixcen. 


[There is some incoherence in the structure of this letter, and we do not 
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The “ hard words” quoted from our number of the 17th, were not ap- 
plied, nor meant to apply, indiscriminately “to such members of Convoca- 
| tion as may not have been induced to vote for Mr. Gladstone,”’ but to the 

managers and agents of the “combination,” in Oxford and London. We 
} judge them by their own publications: we have no personal or private 
| knowledge of the proceedings, or of the motives of parties, on either side of 
| the contest. 

Certainly, no consideration could justify ‘ the votes of electors against 
their own political convictions’’—or any other real conviction. 

We have not attacked Lord Derby “ for going to the country upon a ques- 
| tion of general confidence in his Ministry,’ but for evading the public 
| judgment by withholding those explicit statements of policy which have 
been usual on the like occasions, for directing or permitting contradictory 
utterances by the different mouths of his Ministry, and for encouragin 
the revival of sectarian animosities on the eve of the general clection.—E j 





EDINBURGH ELECTION ETHICS. 
Ashton, Somerset, 22d July 1852. 

Str—For five years the press has been pointing a stalish sort of moral at 
the expense of the electors of Edinburgh. 

Concurring as I do in the doctrine you uphold, that representatives should 
be chosen for their aptitude for the business of statesmen, and not for sub- 
serviency ore clamour, I still think that the lesson of the Edinburgh 
election of 1847 has not been read aright, and that that constituency was as 
unjustly vituperated formerly as it is now undeservedly praised for “ a re- 
turn to its right mind.” 

It has been assumed that Edinburgh rejected Mr. Macaulay in 1847 on 
the Maynooth question, and that she has now become ashamed of herself 
and recalled him. This is not the case. Scotchmen never are ashamed of 
themselves: whatever their errors may be, they stick to them. Sectarian- 
ism and a rabid horror of Maynooth are two little failings, which, so far as 
they had influence in 1847, have influence still. Maynooth had a dagger 
for Macaulay, but it was not this that slew him. Jt was the whisky that 
did it—that unfortunate article which cant and vulgar associations make it 
dangerous even to name; whisky, which is the nerve of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s arm, and one of the main arteries of Scotland’s commerce. 
That unsavoury and opprobrious though not unpopular article had been long 
under a ban. Every Jack in every oftice had a fling at it. Weak moralists 
cried “ Put it down!” Strong governments gave it courtezan’s treatment : 
from Broad Street to Whiteball the poor beggar might wander barefoot, 
singing, ‘‘ I gave thee all,”’ but never a civil word got she. Mr. Macaulay 
was respectfully asked to put this right: he scornfully refused, and up 
sprang ‘the Excise Reform Association,” to teach him and the Government 
of which he was a member, that when wrong exists, it must be r 
even though a Cwsar fall. 

That association has done its work. Distillers and spirit-merchants are no 
longer treated like ticket-of-leave convicts; and the word “ excise,” gib- 
beted by Johnson a century ago, is decently buried, and “inland revenue” 
flourishes in its stead; while the distinguished historian, a sadder and a 
wiser man, it is to be hoped, for the hot-eyed Celt’s lecture, rides triumphant 
to his proper place over the heads of all the little clique pets. Long may he 
sit there, and his respectable colleague beside him, prays 

An OLp Epinsuncu ELecror. 





“REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES.” 

Sm—With your correspondent of last week I hope you will resume the 
consideration of the injustice done at present by the non-representation in 
Parliament of local minorities. That the minority of the West Ridin 
(15,000) should have no Member, and that the majority of Thetford (100 
should be represented, is a gross anomaly, 

Your correspondent’s plan but plasters up, not eradica the sore. Why 
should not (say) every thousand electors in the kingdom club their vote and 

















+ man they liked? Mr. Cardwell, for instance, could command 
70,000 cmparars coaktennd through the land; but because his 10,000 appre- 
ciators do not reside in the same town or county, they cannot have their 
nominee in Parliament. A few hundred men in a small locality P| their 
heads together and send a Member to the Legislature, but 10, men 
linked together by an honourable reverence for genius cannot. Also, would 
it not be advantageous to destroy local irritation, by making votes capable of 
gift to any candidate in the kingdom? J. 8. 8. 





THE GOVERNORS OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
21st July 1852. 

Srr—I am one of those who, like yourself, took a keen interest in the late 
election at Oxford : I rejoice with you that the strange coalition between the 
driest form of mere obstructiveness and the fiercer spirit of honest but mis- 
guided antagonism to Rome has met with so signal a defeat. The rival 
claims of Mr. Gladstone and the Warden of Merton have been sufficiently 
discussed ; but there is one feature in the late contest which seems to me to 
touch on points of wider and more potgcoes interest than even the repre- 
sentation or misrepresentation of the University of Oxford. Your well- 
known interest in the cause of Education, and with it of University Reform, 
will, I hope, excuse my trespassing upon you. ’ 

Shortly botfore the oll, ere appeared a carefully-written appeal to the 
electors in favour of Dr. Marsham, emanating apparently from authority ; 
circulating as an advertisement in the Zimes—as a correspondent’s letter in 
the more friendly Herald. Its tone was that of the calm and comfortable 
assertion of an undeniable truth. Its purport was to warn us M.A.s against 
refusing our votes to Dr. Marsham on the ground of his already filling so 
important a post in the University: it urged in his favour that the duties of 
a Head of a College were notoriously of a pues Sees nature ; moreover, 
on Saturdays, we were told, the honourable Member might sleep within the 
walls of his College, discharging [in the pra-Sabbatical hours] his duties to 
Oxford and to Merton; while in Michaelmas term, the autumnal session o 
*62 being overlooked, the Senator would be entirely free to act the zealous 
Warden. It was added, with an eye to the University Reformers, that much 

might be expected from the introduction of a ber of the Hebd 
Board into the freer atmosphere of the House of Commons: the remark 
savours perhaps rather of Hushai than Ahithophel. 





ir. wi i . it i hich call loudly | te 
You, Sir, will agree with me, that it is hard to say which calls more loudly | men, unconscious of the splendour of the orb, or the definite 


for censure in such an argument—the low view taken of the duties of a 
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Head of a College, or the cool assurance with which a state of things, looked | 
on with shame oa sorrow by all true friends of Oxford, is paraded before the 


public as though it were a fundamental law, confessed and acquiesced in by 


all. Little could the framer of this document guess, little perhaps will he | 
understand, the indignation which he has roused in the hearts of many who | 
at Oxford and elsewhere are spending their best energies in the great cause | 


of education—eagerly looking to the day, not, they trust, far distant, when 
that noble University shall bear her part in the great work of pipestine ame 
Christianizing,, ! Te*is“at first sight incredible that they to whose 
direction, to whose almost absolute authority, the discipline, the finances, 
the education of the University are intrusted, should find their duties merely 
formal ; but far more incredible that their friends should publish their shame 
through the length and breadth of the land. When the dust of the election 
is laid, the Hebdomadal Board will give their advocate short thanks. 


Far be it from me to dispute the fact of the leisure which the Warden of | 


Merton is said to enjoy: the College over which he presides would, I dare 
say, have neither lost much nor gained much by his election. But is not 
this the very root of one half the evils which those who wish well to Oxford, 
whether Pro-Commissioners or Anti-Commissioners, would fain destroy? 
We are for all practical purposes governed by a body of men who do not, ‘in 
many cases coudd not, take part in the education of the place, much less 
sympathize with its wants and feelings. There has been of late years abun- 

ce of movement elsewhere : College tutors are at work with a spirit and 


energy once rare, now common; even professors are awakening from their | 


long torpor: but, with a very few striking exceptions, the Heads of Houses 
still ‘ sit beside their nectar.” 
ion, even the jar of Oxford theological controversies, are to them but an un- 
—- dream, “like a sound of little meaning, though the words are strong” ; 
and evil comes of it. The zeune man’s doubts or faith, his mysticism or 
scepticism, must look for help, guidance, sympathy, elsewhere. 

ws read, the men who stir their hearts and mould their minds, are sealed 
books, perhaps unknown even by name, to those who rule them. Even from 
the safer ground of their classical studies the Heads of Houses, with one or 
two honourable exceptions, stand aloof: some, indeed, are (alas for Oxford !) 
notoriously unfit to do otherwise. 


Yet these gentlemen, whose time hangs so heavily on their hands, are, | 


tically speaking, our sole governors: working Tutors may groan, Re- 
— may threaten, the Commission report, even Conservative residents 
petition and be rebuffed; but, unless the public and Parliament aid us, the 

t fact remains and will remain, that one of the noblest educational esta- 
flishments in the world is governed by a body of men who, however re- 
spected and amiable in private life, bear no part in its daily toils, efforts, 

irations, or success. 
“The result of this election will, I trust, have taught the public, if it fail to 
teach the Heads, that something more is demanded of the representative of 
a learned body than popes manners and a general dislike of Free-traders, 
Jews, Tractarians, Evangelicals, Reformers, and other troublesome bodies ; 
and that something more is required of the rulers of Colleges than to wear 
their robes, perform routine duties, and resist change; that great posts, 
whose duties, if rightly discharged, would tax to the full the energies of an 
Arnold, are not to be treated as sinecures for sexagenarians, whose educa- 
tion, say their own admirers, is not yet completed. 

I remain, Sir, with great respect and many apologies, your obedient 

servant, E. E. Y. 








* The Queen has resolved to have the Koh-i-noor diamond recut, so as to 
make it a more brilliant ornament than it was in the Crystal Palace. Lapi- 
daries and jewellers were consulted on the feasibility of recutting the gem, 
and it was at length decided to attempt it. The Koh-i-noor is now in the 
hands of Messrs. Garrard, of Panton Street, the Crown jewellers. A small 
steam-engine has been erected for the work of cutting, and two Dutch artists 
will be employed upon the task for months. Yesterday week, the Duke of 
Wellington inaugurated the process. The Koh-i-noor having been imbedded 
in lead, with the exception of one small salient angle, intended to be first 
submitted to the cutting operation, his Grace placed the gem upon the scaife, 
4 horizontal wheel, revolving with almost incalculable velocity, whereby 
e exposed angle was remov: by the friction, and the first facet of the new 
cutting was effected. The Koh-i-noor is intended to be converted into an 
oval brilliant, and the two smaller diamonds which accompany it are to be 
ly treated as pendants. The present weight of the principal gem is 
186 carats; and the process now in progress will not materially diminish its 
weight, while it will increase its value and develop its beauties. 
The street post-letterbox Soy is beginning to be adopted in Paris. 
box has just been set up in the Place Louvois, 
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Literary strife, the flux and reflux of opin- | 


he authors | 


| sible, and no farther. 
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LEWIS’S TREATISE ON OBSERVATION AND REASONING 
IN POLITICS." 

Iw art, in literature, in ethics, in politics, in religion, the acknow- 
ledged want of our age is conviction—conviction upon which ac- 
tion, energetic, hearty, cheerful, and trusting, may proceed. It 
may be that other ages have suffered as much as ourselves from 
this want, but it can scarcely be asserted that any age has felt the 
want like our own, has bemoaned it as loudly, or yearned as long- 
ingly to supply it. And the reason is plain. In no other age has 
exact science extended its empire over such a proud domain ; at no 
other time have its possessions been so ample and so noble, its in- 
heritance in prospect so glorious and so rich in promise. Side W 
side with it has material art strode on, gathering up the full- 
sheaved harvest that sprang beneath the feet of the Uranian Venus, 
as she marched sublime and abstracted from earthly interests, yet 
scattering her starry truths in the seed-field of time, and proving 
that wisdom and knowledge, like godliness, have a double blessing, 
and that to those who seek the higher the lower comes by divine 
ordinance of Nature. In presence of this substantial grandeur— 
this active, vigorous, and ever-growing might—the moral, metaphy- 
sical, and wsthetic sciences have, by the testimony of all, made no 
visible continuous progress, and in the opinion of many are no 
forwarder than when Plato discoursed of truth, and Soerates of 
righteousness, and Aristotle formuled the organic laws of thought, 
poetry, and politics. So long as the whole region over which the 
mind of man flies to and fro lay half hidden in the same haze—so 
long as the sun of truth only gleamed pale and fitful rays upon any 
portion of the forlorn land, peopled in the dimness with phan- 
toms and chimeras and all monstrous births of fancy—so long 





beauty of the world that was to rise to life at the touch 
of those creative beams, rested equally content with all their 
traditionary teaching, accepted it without caring or knowing how 
to verify it, and could not at any rate institute disadvantageous 
comparisons between one object of belief and another. But the 
case was completely changed when in one direction, and over one 
tucreasing circle, the mists parted, the sunlight flashed in, and 
a world of wonder, beauty, and wealth, suddenly stood re- 
vealed. Eyes used to light could no longer endure darkness with- 
out pain; feet accustomed to firm standing could no longer tread 
hesitating in the gloom without fear and dislike; men rushed to 
the light and air, as suffocating people will. Meanwhile, the 
darker, closer portions of man’s domain have been comparatively 
deserted ; a few patient long-sighted folks have stayed there work- 
ing quietly away, while the mob has rushed off to the newly-dis- 
covered gold-diggings : the remembrance of the region has been 
thus not wholly lost, and at length the gold has flowed in, and is at 
last beginning to fructify, and to restore the level of prosperity. 
Similes apart, the methods and the riches of physical science have 
at last begun to overflow into the region of moral science ; and the 
results are already such that prophetic and poetic souls can discern 
the dawning of the golden year, and patient men of science are 
daily working to realize the vision. The sum of the matter is, that 
the path to conviction—the great want, as we said, as all ac- 
knowledge, of our age—is at last opened. Itis the path to positive 
knowledge. No lesson of Providence, of History, is more plain, than 
that these two paths are identical ; that so far as positive knowledge 
is practicable for us, so far is conviction and resolute action pos- 
Happily, there are many labourers, and the 
harvest is ripe. In no department of knowledge or practice is it 
more important that the work be done speedily, than in Politics, 


| which have long been chaotic among us, and call in an imperative 





manner for the coming Cosmos. 
Such a service Mr. Cornewall Lewis has in part attempted in the 
two volumes before us. His subject, as announced in his title- 


| page, is Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, but, as 


stated in the body of his work, is coextensive with what is com- 
monly called Social Science, or Sociology. His justification for 
thus identifying social and political science is, that human society, 
as investigated by the philosopher in search of positive knowledge, 
must necessarily be political society,—that is, society in which there 
exists a sovereign government. In the sense, therefore, in which 
Mr. Lewis uses the term, politics will treat of the acts and rela- 
tions of the sovereign government towards other sovereign govern- 
ments, and towards its own subjects; and of the acts and rela- 
tions of the subjects towards their government, or towards the 
community of which they are members. Mr. Lewis himself adds, 
or to any considerable portion of the community: but so vague an 
expression must have slipped from him incautiously, and he has 
failed to notice that acts or relations of individuals to other indi- 
viduals are ‘may only when, by reason of being made subjects 
of positive law, they become really acts and relations of the indi- 
viduals to the community at large. Herein lies, as it appears to 
us, the inconvenience of identifying political and social science— 
that many social phenomena, though arising in a society subject to 
a government, have really nothing to do with that government, and 
are not in the least modified by its operations, except in the vague 
sense that government is necessary to the preservation of society, 
and therefore to the origination of all phenomena which depend 
on its preservation. This, however, may be sufficient reason to 


Mr. Lewis for refusing to acknowledge any distinction between po- 


* A Treatise on the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics. By George 
Cornewall Lewis, Esq. In two volumes. Published by Parker and Son. 
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litical and social science. At any rate, he does acknowledge none, 
aud his book is a treatise on Sociological Method. As such, 
it divides the science into four departments,—the registration of po- 
litical facts, positive or descriptive politics, speculative politics, 
and maxims of political practice. U nder each of these heads he 
gives the rules necessary for the attainment of the several objects 
in view, and the causes of liability to error by which the student 
is apt to be misled; thus framing a manual of observation and 
reasoning for the historian, the philosopher, and the practical poli- 
tician. Under the first of these heads the reader will find the 
questions of what constitutes history, and what are the essential 
requisities of historical evidence, treated amply and ably, with 
the subtilty of an accomplished logician and the knowledge of an 
erudite scholar. 
tention, the sources from which he derives his knowledge, and 
the mode of his investigation, form the divisions of this branch. 
The characteristic of historical observation is shown to lie in the 
fulness of the description which is its object,—a description of in- 
dividual facts, identified as to time, place, and person ; and in its 


The facts to which the historian directs his at- | 


aiming at a connected series of such facts, relating to the same sub- | 


ject, whether it be a nation or any other community : thus being dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from the observation of the political 
philosopher, who observes only the common properties of phwno- 


mena, that he may upon them frame general propositions, and on the | 


other from that of the practical politician, who observes coexisting 
phenomena, or only short sequences of them, that he may be enabled 
to perform his operations successfully. 
cualovell into the testimony, direct or indirect, of eye-witnesses of 
events: and the difference between the testimony that serves the 
historian and that which a court of justice demands is most satis- 
factorily discussed. A defect in the treatment of this branch, is 
the comparative neglect of that important element in all but 
contemporaneous history, inferential evidence from analogy, where 
from the presence of one phenomenon in a social state others are 
inferred which are known to depend on or to be found in constant 
coexistence with the first. No reader of M. Comte or Mr. Mill 
will need to be told how supremely important this sort of evidence 
is in constructing the social state of any particular past period; 
and no reader of any modern history of repute will be at a fone for 
instances of its auxiliary power. It constitutes, in fact, the instru- 
ment by which historical imagination guides itself, the pier upon 
which it rests its substantial creations. With this exception, Mr. 
Lewis has shown himself thoroughly master of the methods of his- 
tory, considered both as a science and an art. 

{is second head indicates a description of the essential and uni- 
versal attributes of a government, of the instruments by which it 
acts, of the relations between it and its subject, and between these 
latter among themselves ; being thus identical and coextensive with 
universal jurisprudence. To it would belong the determination of 
technical terms—of a nomenclature in politics. The essential of 
these is shown to be, that they should be such that general pro- 
positions about them may be — either popular terms de- 
prived of their vagueness by a definition, or terms of art to which 
professional practice has given a definite meaning. The difficulties 
in the way of the formation of a technical terminology in political 
science are skilfully pointed out, and illustrated with judicious co- 
piousness. 

It is of course under the third head of speculative politics that 
the methods of inferring political causation are treated ; and to this 
the first two are subsidiary, finding in it their meaning and value. 
Those who are familiar with the last book of Mr. Mill’s Treatise on 
Logic will find here nothing absolutely new ; but the bony structure 
= the nervous centres only were laid down by Mr. Mill: an 
anatomist could make out the creature from its rudimentary form ; 
but the lay public will not be ill-pleased to have some hard work 
saved them, and will perhaps appreciate the methods of political 
science more fully, now that they are exhibited in ample detail, 
with plentiful illustration, and in language which, whatever be its 
faults, certainly makes no exorbitant demand from its compression 
upon the most indolent reader of moderate apprehension. Mr. 
Lewis throws clear light upon the conditions within which 
the four methods of the inductive logic are trustworthy in me 
ties, upon the processes of verification necessary to their safe applica- 
tion, and upon the causes, arising from the complex nature of politi- 
eal phenomena and the fact of their non-recurrence in identical 
forms, of this necessity. He is particularly worth consulting on 
the, inapplicability of direct experimenta lucifera in — and 
on the compensation which the scientific investigator derives from 
the information voluntarily afforded by the intelligent beings who 
are the subjects of political acts and relations, from the experi- 
menta fructifera which governments do in fact institute every 
time they pass a law, and from the morbid states into which great 
crises throw whole political communities, or particular organs of 
those communities. The problem of political causation is ym 
subdivided, and the application of the methods is pursued through 
each case, beginning with the simple historical problem of past 
causation in singulars, and ending with universal propositions of 
political causation. Mr. Lewis seems inclined to doubt whether 
universal propositions can be established in the region of specu- 
lative polities, as they undoubtedly may be in that of positive 
politics; whether the strict universality of any theorem respecting 
the effects of a particular institution would not be prevented by the 
modifying influence of national diversities, or at least whether 


Historical evidence is | 


such theorems must not be conveyed in so vague and abstract a | 


form as to have little instructive value. 


The same reason has in- | g ! 
duced Mr. Mill to say that there can be no separate science of go- | Mr. Lewis's mind was to be scholastic, minute, and formal. To 


vernment,—meaning, we presume, that there are no universal data 
on which to build inductive observation. Mr. Lewis will, we 
think, carry conviction with him in his attempt at modifying so 
sweeping an assertion of an undoubted truth if only not taken to 
be more exclusive than it really is. But the true region of specula- 
tive political science is not universal humanity. Descend from it 
to classes of communities, having certain properties in common, 
and we are enabled to establish a vast number of true political 
theorems, and at the same time to give them fulness, life, and 
substance. It is thus in reality that M. Comte has proceeded, 
taking the development of the Greek, Greco-Roman, and European 
nations, as the guide to his philosophy: it is an assumption that 
all other races and nations, had their development been allowed to 
culminate, would have followed exactly on anything like the same 
type. Such propositions both Mr. Mill and Mr. Lewis point out 
as being no longer bare, jejune, and hollow generalities, but as 
resembling the media axiomata of Bacon, fruitful in specula- 
tive truth, and admirable guides in the business of life. It will, 
perhaps, strike most of Mr. Lewis’s readers as a defect, that 
throughout his chapters on the methods of inferring political 
causation, the longest and most important portion of his work, he 
has said nothing of that science on whose laws, after all, the deep 
foundations of political science rest, and to which Mr. Mill has 
given the name of ethology. It is assumed that political science 
is not, like geometry, self-contained, supplying its own axioms and 
ultimate proofs: but to make a systematic treatise on the subject 
complete, needs, in our opinion, a reference much more explicit to 
the source or sources of such axioms and ultimate proofs. 

The latter part of the second volume deals with the conversion 
of political theorems into rules of art, and with the application of 
them to practical cases. This is a process which has of course 
gone on empirically since the world began; how empirically, the 
present condition of political doctrine and practice in the most ad- 
vanced communities rather terribly testifies. Nor do we expect 
that the study of this book, or of any other book, will make prac- 
tically wise statesmen and legislators. The value of such a trea- 
tise, and of treatises on method in general, is rather negative than 
ee etna to preserve from error than to guide to truth. 

‘he instinct, the genius for political science, the energy, the am- 
bition, the capacity for political conduct, are given by nature, de- 
veloped and fostered by the circumstances of life, not to be caught 
from books, any more than one can learn to be a painter or a poet by 
pas over the Lectures of a Reynolds or the Artes Poeticew of a 

forace or a Boileau. But by such treatises carefully studied, and 
borne in mind amid the confusion and din of public affairs, many a 
political genius, many a great popular leader, may be saved from 
errors damaging to his own reputation and ruinous to the country 
whose destinies he influences. Would any statesman whose poli- 
tical education had been scientific have dreamt of proposing the 

Corn-law of 1815? would any people whose political education 
had been scientific, into the training of whose aristocracy and edu- 
cated classes the careful study of such a treatise as this of Mr. 
Lewis entered as an essential element, have ever tolerated such an 
attempt, had the leaders, for interested or factious purposes, pro- 
— it? It isa bright omen for our future, and for the future of 

Zurope, that among the leaders of public opinion here and abroad, 
scientific ideas on the subject of history and politics are beginning 
to prevail to an extent unknown before; that the empire of em- 
piricism is shaken, and that its doom is pronounced with as sure a 
prophecy of fulfilment as hung somuniel over the throne of phy- 
sical dogmatism from the time when Bacon first eputemetionl the 
processes of induction, and raised the platform from which so many 
successive and successful assaults have been directed against igno- 
rance, superstition, and credulity. 

Obviously enough, a work like this is only a necessary prelimina- 
ty to the accomplishment of that object of which we spoke at the 
beginning as the object of our age, the establishment of politics on 
a scientific basis. ‘The science has yet to be constructed; and he 
would be a very rash man who should venture to predict the rate 
of the building, or its form and appearance when complete. A 
stately edifice it will be ; but it will not rise like an exhalation, nor 
like that other temple without the elink of hammer or any sound of 
workman’s tool: the stones which are to form it cannot be quarried 
and shaped apart ; the workmen who build the temple must labour 
at the materials with their own hands, and shape them for their 
destined ends. In other words, the task will not be one altogether 
of compilation, of fitting together results of special science; but, 
on the contrary, the demands of the master scienee must modify 
and entirely rule the special results which form its confluents. 
Teleology is a necessary complement of political science ; and be- 
cause he has not so considered it, M. A. Comte will never be the 
prophet of the future which his merely analytic and constructive 

owers would have enabled him to be. Mr. Lewis has likewise 
lott his treatise as imperfect at this end as he has at the other by the 
omission of ethology. But within the limits he has assigned him- 
self, he has done his work with high ability: he has brought to it 
the resources of a scholarship very rare in our country, still rarer 
in the class of society to which he belongs, and scarcely ever found 
in combination, as in him, with Parliamentary and official expe- 
rience. Perhaps that Parliamentary life has done him harm as 
well as good. No man can sit night after night in the House of 
Commons, and hear the English language misused, with —— 
However pure his taste, however vigorous and manly his intel- 
lect, the taint of tediousness and twaddle is fatally sure to strike 
him sooner or later. We should imagine that the original fault of 
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this, House of Commons familiarity with vicious English has 
added a looseness, a diffuseness of style, which render it diflieult 
to concentrate attention upon his book. It is like flying in vacuo. 
The human mind needs resistance in order to the tension of its 
powers. Hence the charm of a writer like Mill, of all writers 
who are difficult without being obscure. Mr. Lewis gives no sign 
of mental tension himself, and excites none in his readers. But, 
per contra, for those who delight to be ever deviating from the 
straight path of continuous thought, a charming flowery land is 
provided, in meadows of notes from all kinds of writers, and in 
many languages. Nor will the reader who is more intent upon 
his p ss, and more economical of his time, be sorry to be fur- 
nished by one so widely read as Mr. Lewis with a guide to the 
literature of this most interesting and important subject. 





FREEMAN’S LIFE OF KIRBY.* 

Tur life of a lesser naturalist, whose explorations are confined to 
his own country, is rarely very eventful ; and that of Kirby is no 
exception to the rule. For sixty-eight years he resided at the 
ish of Barham in Suffolk as curate and rector, engaged in his 
Daties as minister and in his studies of nature. The incidents of 
the previous twenty-two years of his life were home training 
by his mother, who directed his attention to conchology and 
botany ; education at school and Cambridge University, at 
which latter place he attained no distinction. At the breaking 
out of the Revolutionary war, he joined Jones of Nayland in the 
publication of some loyal and religious tracts, suitable to the oc- 
casion; and he sometimes wrote or began to write theological or 
critical treatises,—for he was “a scholar and a ripe and good one”; 
but his life was really devoted to the lesser branches of natural 
history, more especially entomology. When the Linnean Society 
was established, in 1788, Kirby became one of its members. In 
1793 he contributed a paper to the Transactions, and continued 
communicating for many years. In 1802 he published his Mono- 
graphia Apum Anglia, which at once established his reputation 
as an entomologist. In 1808 he began to discuss with his then 
oung friend Mr. Spence the idea of the Introduction to Entomo- 
y; the first volume of which appeared in 1815, and the third 
and fourth volumes in 1826, when Kirby was approaching seventy. 
He was twice married, and survived both his wives; he left no 

children by either. He was born in 1759, and died in 1850. 

Unwearied labour and incessant attention characterized Kirby’s 
long life. Nothing in the shape of insect escaped him, Waiting at 
an inn, he captured the flies on the panes of glass; putting on his 
stockings in the morning, he devoted any unlucky victim found 
upon them to science ; and though a man of early hours, he went 
into the woods at midnight with a lantern to ascertain whether the 
Sormica rufa really carried on its labours by night. His pen must 
have been ever at work. He described all. he observed and dis- 
covered in dissection ; he carried on an extensive correspondence 
with naturalists,—a closely-written letter on a large sheet of paper 

to save postage) extending to a pamphlet ; he kept a diary in dif- 
erent languages, generally Latin ; and whenever he made an excur- 
sion from home he wrote a full account of it, not merely in relation 
to his more immediate studies of botany and entomology, but to the 
incidents of his journey, the features of the country, and the ap- 
arance of the towns. The letters that passed between him and 

r. Spence amount to nearly a thousand ; the respective contri- 
butions being about equal. Of this number one half relates to the 
Introduction ; the preliminary discussions on which, and the ar- 
rangement of the plan, would form a book of themselves. Such is 
the labour of those whose heart is in their work. 

Kirby’s scholarship and piety gave him an advantage in ento- 
mology which mere technical science could never have attained. 
The narrow views of the so-called naturalists of the last century 
had exposed them to the ridicule of the wits: when Kirby com- 
menced his labours, floriculture, entomology, and conchology, were 
especially under ban. By showing the mischief which some in- 
sects produced, and the benefits derived from others, Kirby gave 
a character of ‘practical utility to his pursuit. 
exquisite adaptation of means to ends in insect creation, and 
showing the boundless extent of life, he was able to enforce the 
doctrines of what is called natural theology, if not with the terse 
and clinching argument of Paley, yet with more of genuine 
humble piety, and in a style which though simple and diffuse was 


not devoid of vitality and elegance, and it is these things which | 
| country is destitute of beauty and of interest to those who seek for and 


preserve scientific writings. The discovery of today is superseded 
tomorrow, but economical and theological illustrations endure. 
gave greater force to Kirby’s theological expositions that they were 
not a mere intellectual exercise, but a pious habit of mind—-a habit 
which imparted happiness to his life and cheerfulness to its close. 

“‘ Mr. Kirby passed the remainder of his days [from 1847] in the retire- 
ment of his own parsonage. Infirmities slowly but gradually increased upon 
him. In the spring of 1850 there were symptoms that the thread of life was 
nearly spun. For some weeks he was confined to his bedroom; and though 
suffering at times acute pain, his cheerful habit never forsook him. His 
favourite topic of conversation was the many blessings he had enjoyed 
through life, especially in having been allowed to remain so many years ina 
spot in every way so well suited to his taste.” 

Mr. Freeman, as a friend and former curate of the entomologist, 
was by him selected as a kind of literary executor. The whole of 


Mr. _— papers, as well as many letters from friends, were 
placed at his di for the composition of the biography; and 
so minutely full are these, that almost every day of Kirby’s 


life from his settlement at Barham would appear to have 


* Life of the Reverend William Kirby, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Rector of Bar- 


ham. By John Freeman, M.A., Rural Dean, Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk, Pub- 
lished by Longman and Co. , - 
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been laid open before him. The natural consequence has been 
somewhat too much elaboration on subjects not strictly biographi: 
cal. When the particulars relate to excursions made many years 
ago, they are pleasant, and even instructive as pictures of the 
country, of manners, and of the mode of travelling—all now so 
changed; but these would have stood better apart as specimens 
from his manuscripts. The biography of a naturalist should deal 
only with large results, and not enter into particulars which have 
no interest for any but entomologists, and to them are often by- 
gone. These defects encumber the advance of the life; nor is the 
writer free from a sermonizing manner, which turns occurrences 
into a text. The book, however, is a careful and painstaking pub- 
lication; exhibiting the genuine and genial antiquarian, and _per- 
vaded by a rural atmosphere such as befits the subject and the 
scenes in which Kirby passed his days. 

The epochs or turning-points of Kirby’s life are well indicated 
in the volume; especially those which determined his scientific 
pursuits. We have mentioned the fact of his early training to 
botany and conchology by his mother. These are the particulars. 

“When Mr. Kirby was a very young child, his mother would give him 
shells from an old family cabinet to amuse him: the diversity of shape and 
variety of colour which they presented proved very attractive : he was soon 
taught to ask for his playthings by their proper names; then led on to 
describe with accuracy each shell which he wished for; next to mark their 
distinctive characteristics ; and at last to know every shell in the collection, 
not merely from habitual sight, or from hearing the name repeated, but from 
intelligent observation. Nor was this method of instruction confined merely 
to the study of shells; in his walks and childish rambles he was introduced 
to that family of God’s creation the members of which are arrayed with such 
glory, and clothed with such beauty, that they rival and eclipse the magnifi- 
cence and splendour of the Eastern monarch. Thus in early life was he led 
to notice perfections unseen by others, and ere long to verify the words of a 
modern poet— 

*** That he whose heart will bound to mark 
The full bright burst of summer morn, 
Loves too each little dewy spark 
By leaf or flowerct worn.’ 

“Of the pains and diligence employed by him in the pursuit of botany 
a very good judgment may be formed from a small herbarium still existing, 
in which the colours of the flowers are almost as bright as when they were 
gathered: it consists of plants gathered in Witnesham in 1770, arranged by 
his mother; and was fondly treasured by him as an endearing memento of 
her who had so bent the tender twig that the growing tree had but to pur- 
sue the same course in order to bear abundant fruit.” 

The cireumstance which first turned his systematic attention to 
entomology is thus told by himself. It took place about 1784-85. 

“About half a century since, observing accidentally one morning a very 
beautiful golden bug creeping on the sill of my window, I took it up to ex- 
amine it; and finding that its wings ‘were of a more yellow hue than was 
common to my observation of these insects before, I was anxious carefully to 
examine any other of its peculiarities; and finding that it had twenty-two 
beautiful clear black spots upon its back, my captured animal was imprisoned 
in a bottle of gin, for the purpose, as I supposed, of killing him. On the fol- 
lowing morning, anxious to pursue my observation, I took it again from the 
gin, and laid it on the window-sill to dry, thinking it dead; but the warmth 
of the sun very soon revived it; and hence commenced my farther pursuit of 
this branch of natural history.” 

The following is a picture of the parish in which Mr. Kirby 
began to reside at twenty-two, and passed nearly the whoic time 
usually allotted to man. 

‘The locality and general features of the parish were not without their 
influence ee Mr. Kirby’s mind, as he oftentimes avowed: indeed, these, 
and the early kindness shown him, were a never-ending theme of conversa- 
tion with him, and when referred to would call forth from him the deepest 
expressions of gratitude. It was at once a cheerful and convenient spot ; 
the parsonage-house, ‘parva sed apta,’ standing in a meadow five miles from 
Ipswich and three miles from his father’s residence, The scenery around 
had many charms for one who possessed a mind that could be amused and 
exhilarated by the contemplation of the beauties of nature ; for the country, 
in its general aspect, is wooded and well cultivated, with undulating and 
broken ground at intervals: it abounds, too, in sequestered nooks and shady 
lanes, for which this part of Suffolk is justly celebrated, and which make up 
in some measure for the bolder and more striking landscapes of other coun- 
ties. The soil in the course of a moderate walk passes through various 
changes of sand, gravel, chalk, and clay ; presenting an ever-varying field for 
flowers, and consequently for insects, which make them their habitation or 
their food. The streams and ditches of the low meadows abounded with 


| the yellow iris, the purple loose-strife, and the fragrant spire; and the 


banks of the canal amused and charmed the stroller with the beauty and 


elegance of the brilliant dragon-flies and the skimming gnats. The gravel 


| supplied the plants which despise the thirsty nature of their neighbours by the 


It | 


stream ; the woods abounded with the orchis, the blue-bell, anemone, anda 
host of plants which provoke observation even in a mind of moderate inquiry. 
Here bees and butterflies, beetles and ants, spiders and other insects, are 
found in so many forms, that it would exhaust a life before it could be said 
that all had been entered upon the naturalist’s catalogue. It is true, no 


mark the traces of unerring skill and wisdom ; but this was a neighbourhood 

uliarly felicitous for such a mind as Mr. Kirby’s to receive its early 
essons. The foregoing remarks are almost in his own words, when musing 
on the blessings by which his long life had been surrounded.” 


The Monographia Apum Anglie was published with cuts, 


| which, had the assistance of scientific draughtsmen and engravers 





been as available then as it is now, the author could not have 
afforded it. He therefore determined to draw and etch the plates 


himself. 
“That much time was absorbed by his early attempts, is very clear from 


| several letters written at that period: nor is it matter of surprise that diffi- 


culty should have been felt in etching for the first time in a department 
where clearness and accuracy were above everything necessary. Mr. Kirby 
had, it is true, been in the habit of committing to paper the appearance of 
objects which he wished to retain in his memory ; but this was a different 
thing from making drawings to convey his meaning to others, and that not 
upon objects viewed as they naturally appeared, but under the influence of 

werful magnifiers. I may here remark, that there are in the first volume 
‘ourteen plates, containing no less than 404 drawings descriptive of parts of 
the insects referred to. The execution of these drawings is singularly cha- 
racteristic; the outline hard and distinct, without an attempt at shadowing 
or softening of any kind. Although this may be regarded as a defect by 
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many, yet we may safely say that for clearness and perspicuity they would 
be patterns for some of our modern draughtsmen.” 

he following account of his mode of proceeding in the pursuit 
of insects, and his subsequent arrangement of them, is from the 
yen of his coadjutor Mr. Spence; who contributes the chapter re- | 
lating to the Introduction to Entomology. 

“ The first was the little parade of apparatus with which his extensive 
and valuable acquisitions were made. If going to any distance, he would 
put into his pocket a forceps-net and small water-net, with which to catch 
bees, flies, and aquatic insects; but in general Ido not remember to have 
seen him use a net of any other description. His numerous captures 
of rare and new eee were mostly made by carefully searching for 
them in their haunts, from which—if trees, shrubs, or long grass &c.—he 
would beat them with his walking-stick into a newspaper; and collected in 
this way, he would bring home in a few small phials in his waistcoat-pockets, 
and ina moderate-sized collecting-box, after an afternoon’s excursion, a 
booty often much richer than his companions had secured with their more 
elaborate apparatus. 

“The second circumstance in Mr. Kirby's study of insects to which I 
allude, was the deliberate and careful way in which he investigated the 
nomenclature of his species. Every author likely to have described them 
was consulted, their descriptions duly estimated; and it was only after 
thus coming to the decision that the insect before him had not been pre- 
viously described that he placed it in his cabinet under a new name. It 
was owing to this cautious mode of proceeding—which young entomologists 
would do well to follow—that he fell into so few errors, and rendered such 
solid service to the science ; and a not, less careful consideration was always 
exercised by him in the forming of new genera and in his published de- 
scriptions of new species; as his admirable papers in the Linnwan Trans- 
actions amply testify.” 




















REMINISCENCES OF THOUGHT AND FEELING.* 

Tuts volume consists of a series of essays on topics connected with 
self-government and our duties towards ourselves, followed by an 
autobiography of the writer; who, it turns out, is a female, not- 
withstanding her dramatic assumption of the male character in her 
previous work of Visiting my Relations, and what is more, her 
masculine tone of thought and writing. The essays are grave, 
thoughtful, and possess the weighty but sustained style which dis- 
tinguished the work we have mentioned. More of the religious 
element, however, is introduced into them; and, whether from 
that cause or the nature of their topics, they are more discursive 
and sermonlike in their treatment and style. The autobiography 
is a narrative of much interest. In its earlier stages it is 
remarkable for a truthful portraiture of a rather singular do- 
mestic life, and the state of society at a university town, evidently 
Cambridge. For those who wish something extrinsic and re- 
quire a “lion” to stimulate attention, there is a literary feature 
in the life; for the writer was a novelist of some celebrity thirty 
years ago, the authoress of “ The Favourite of Nature,” “ Os- 
mond,” &e. The princi! feature, and the Psychol ical curiosit, 
of the book, is the “ spiritual wrestliugs” of the ke 
stories of Romish mystics or the experiences of Nonconformist en- 
thusiasts have nothing more singular or more striking. The Re- 
miniscences, moreover, have these advantages : the writer possesses 
a more cultivated mind and more rational habits of thought than 
many of the zealots we have alluded to: she is narrating her past 
experiences from the vantage-ground of the present, and with the 
benefit of having outlived much of her wild fanaticism. 

Speaking, in one of her essays, of the necessity of forming a cha- 
ritable judgment upon others, the writer gives as one reason, “ be- 
cause we know not, in the first place, the circumstances of their 

hysical organization.” This physical organization, if we could 
ow it, would, we believe, maui a great deal that is puzzling 
in morals and psychology. It is in some degree requisite to ac- 
count for the tale that is told. At the time of her earliest religious 
movements, the writer’s parents were both dead ; she was possessed 
of a competence; she was making money ” her novels; she was 
a literary celebrity of Cambridge, passing her mornings in study 
and her evenings in a round of musical and other parties. She 
had apparently nothing to disturb her beyond what most of us feel 
towards the dead—a sense of having neglected her parents during 
their lives, especially her father, between whom and herself was 
waged a sort of covert war. Yet a mere accident—an acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. 8 , adisciple of Simeon, and a zealous but rather 
vulgar Evangelical, an improved sketch of whom figures as Mrs. 
Lane in Visiting my Relations—shook her ideas in a single even- 
ing, and was finally the means of sending her through a most 
strange series of exercises and experiences. She began to look 
upon her visitings as a sin; she “sat under” Simeon, having 
at first gone to his church rather “upon the sly” to avoi 
the ridicule of her “worldly” friends. In search of spiritual | 
drams sufficiently potent, she afterwards took up with the | 
Unknown Tongues ; and, shaken by some trouble, she seems to | 
have verged upon a state approaching mania, in which her physical | 
health was damaged almost beyond recovery. At last, she went | 
the length of giving up her choice collection of music “ to the ser- 
vants to light the fires with,” and contemplated burning her piano- 
forte as a proper sacrifice to duty; and was “only arrested by the 
remembrance that it must be done in the open air, and that some 
one or another, concluding it an act of madness, would rush to 
ae its accomplishment.” Many of her worldly friends had 
pped her ; some she herself had dropped ; her last and oldest she 
dismissed by letter. Yet in all this fanaticism there were traits of 
a strong independent will, and of a power of critical reasoning. She 
never could yield herself absolutely to any of the Christian 
leaders ; and, presuming to doubt some particular dogma, she lost 
of course the favour of the dogmatist. At length she was totally 
alone, Quiet, probably, restored her health; and with better 
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health and change of scene she got sounder views of religion. To 
what she has finally settled down, it is not easy to discover. For 
the fanaticism of others she has little mercy ; it is not so clear but 





| that she has still a latent fanaticism of her own. She seems to have 


taken up with some modification of German Rationalism. Her 
real dogma would appear to be, that external helps are little or no- 
thing in religion. ‘The mind is sufficient to itself with the assist- 
ance of an inner light—conscience or inspiration, which will always 
come when sought for and waited for. 

A narrative such as this owes its effect to its continuity and 
completeness. A sample may give an idea of the substance. The 
Unkuown Tongues fantasy was introduced into the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge by a couple from Scotland. They were recommended 
by Mr. Irving to the patronage of Lady ——, who wanted a mar- 
ried pair to superintend her school, visit the r, and otherwise 
act as her deputies in charity and religion, while the husband was 
also to officiate as domestic chaplain, though they resided in the 
school. This exhibition took place on the writer's second visit. 

“I wished a great many times that I had not accepted this invitation ; 
but as that was useless, there was nothing left but to make the best of it. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. C welcomed me on their return home, with great cor- 
diality ; and I was — to observe a cheerfulness of manner on the 
of Mrs. C—— which was far more agreeable than the reserve which marked 
it at our first meeting. They gave me the idea of people who had just es- 
caped from a situation of constraint ; and, as it happened, something of the 
sort was actually the case, the circumstances attending their breakfast at the 
Hall that morning having been of an unpleasant kind, in consequence of the 
presence of some divine from London, who took the liberty to question the 
reality of the gift of tongues, and that in a way so shocking to the feelings 
of Mrs. C——,that she had been compelled to rush out of the room, and go to 
prayer in an adjoining apartment. 

“She was seated by me on the sofa during the narration of this matter; 
which having been amply discussed, some remark of mine occasioned her to 
take my hand, as if in token of sympathy with what I said. She retained it 
80 long, that I began to feel a degree of embarrassment, which was aug- 
mented into dread when I perceived her to cover her eyes with her disen- 
gaged hand, and sink into a long and profound silence. Mr, C——also ceased 
to converse. It was really an awful contiguity in which I found myself; 
but, being in a measure prepared for a demonstration at any moment, i 
was not so 7 taken aback as I otherwise should have been, when 
she at length broke out with a loud and sudden burst of the unknown 
tongue. Wholly unknown, indeed, was it to me; but it sounded some- 
thing like the Greek which I had occasionally heard recited in the 
Senate House. It lasted but a very little time, and was succeeded b 
short and frequently mgeties sentences in good intelligible English, and a 
of the most cheerful and encouraging nature. ‘ Ye are his witnesses—ye are 
his witnesses,’ I remember was one of them. After declaiming in this way 
some time with her eyes closed, she went off into singing a hymn, in a voice 
of triumphant joy that was inexpressibly delightful. 





“It strangely but profitably affected me. Mr. C—— had long been 
kneeling in prayer before she ended; and irresistible was the im that 
inclined me to unite with him. I shall never say nor think o i 


finposble wast Meret ubeeetifel eutbreals that had come upon us; and 
believe but, that whatever spirit might be thie riginal prompter of the 
ot the mighty power of God overcame all evil in it, and rendered it one 
ful fraught with blessing to the.souls of his peor, ignorant, helpless crea- 
tures. parched it so satisfactorily drank of 
living water, and been refreshed. Tears, but not of bitterness, tears that 
soothed and benefited me, almost rained from my eyes; and when she ceased, 
it was an act of instinct for me to go up and kiss and bless her, for the 
season of good she had been the means of bringing to my withered heart.” 


Never—no, never had m 





THE LOST INHERITANCE.* 

Common nature goes for little in works of art, unless the artist can 
= the general upon the individual, and make both his story 
and his persons types of aclass. The series of events called an 
action must contain some lesson of life either large or small. It is 
the business of the artist, from tale-writer to epic poet, to select a 
subject that will illustrate this lesson in the most striking and im- 
pressive way. The persons that embody the action should have 
a breadth or strength of character that marks them out from the 
common herd. It may be said that the persons in a fiction are 
sometimes portraits, actual or well known : but this says nothing 
against the rule, even if they are, which is rarely the case, mere 
transcripts. There are characters in nature whose strength and 
breadth render them types of their class sufficient for the purposes 
of art, though not perhaps for the purposes of the highest art. 

The Lost Inheritance is defective from being too merely natural. 
The persons, the discourse, the kind of society ——S are all 
obviously true, and probably suffer little or nothing by the process 
of delineation ; but they are too true. The mob of young gentle- 
men about town, who may sometimes get into fashionable circles 
but are not of them, and who smoke cigars and talk town slang, are 
painted to the life; but the life is hardly worth painting. Some- 
thing more is required to sustain the interest of a novel than a 
series of commonplace parties or everyday incidents, even if 
they lead to flirtations, loves, and at last marriages. An effort is 
indeed made to elevate the commonplace persons and incidents by 
a hero and heroine, whose story contains a loftier career ; but the 
writer is not able to master the theme. 

The first hero of the story is Arthur Stanley, a young man of 
good principles, good abilities, good family, and good fortune. 
From the manner in which he has been courted in society, he be- 
comes suspicious, especially of young women; whom he believes 
incapable of real love, and swayed chiefly by their interests. 
Marion Harcourt, the heroine, dispels this prejudice by the evi- 
dent purity and worth of her character; while, to make assurance 
doubly sure, her fidelity is put to the extreme test by Arthur 
losing his inheritance: old Mr. Stanley has goodnaturedly allowed 
his name to be mixed up with the concerns of a bank; stoppage 
ensues, and Arthur has nothing left but his profession of a bar- 
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rister. Marion, however, is faithful to her engagement, in spite 
of Arthur's offer of release and the efforts of her mother. Arthur 
throws himself earnestly into the struggles of life, and achieves 
both fame and fortune. The happy denouement is postponed by 
his revived suspicions of Marion; grounded on nothing better 
than gossip overheard at a club, by which she is reported to have 
entered into another engagement during an Italian tour,—a trick 
so stale that it would be ineffective even if the incident were better 
man: and turned to better account than it is. The moral of 
course is the folly of undue suspicion, and the advantage of a reso- 
lute will in overcoming external obstacles; but neither example is 
well developed. ; 

There are two minor careers, which we think contain a more 
useful lesson. One is the case of Murray, a friend and fellow- 
student of Stanley,—goodnatured, agreeable, susceptible, and a 

neral lover, who neglects the business of life for amusement, and 
inflicts misery on many hearts to gratify his vanity or a mo- 
mentary impulse: but he escapes the pecuniary effects of his con- 
duct by the gift of a place, and he is let off for his flirtations by a 
passing remorse. The other story is that of Adeline Harcourt, a 
sister of Marion, who marries without high or fixed principles, and 
degenerates into a married coquette ; from the effects of which she 
is only saved by the writer’s kindliness or want of skill. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books 


Adventures and Recollections of Colonel Landmann, late of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. In two volumes, 


Louisa. From the German of Voss. By James Cochrane, Translator of 
“Herman and Dorothea.” 





[If simplicity is to be deemed the highest merit of a poem, Voss’s Louisa has | 


it in perfection. A birthday party, a visit, a wedding, and the festivities 
which follow, are the subjects of the piece: and they would be well enough 


if they were not wiredrawn in treatment, and pervaded by a mixture of Ger- | 


man sentiment and small-beer. The commonest details of common life are 
presented in a style of mawkish domesticity and overdone kindliness, which 
would be insufferable if it were not ludicrous. This speech of the pastor, 


after the birthday dinner, is a specimen of what we are called upon to re- | 


ceive as poetry— 
* But interrupted the father, expressing himself with decision : 

* Needless apologies these. Was the ground-rice pudding mismanaged ? 

Verily, no. Was the sauce that belonged to it vapid or tasteless? 

Were not the pears new pulled, and the carrots like sugar for sweetness? 

And what was wrong with the ham, and the dried goose-breast, and the herring? 

What with the young roast lamb, and the salad so cooling and wholesome? 

‘Was not the vinegar sharp? and the oil of Provence, was it rancid ? 

Were not the Dernot cherries, as well as Morelles, of the best sort? 

Were not the radishes pungent and short, and the butter like kernels ? 

Was not the nourishing bread well leavened and white? It is shameful 

God’s good gifts to disparage from mere politeness and fashion. 

Dear son, take my Louise by the arm, and away to the forest : 

Longer we must not remain. Ho! mother, come here till I kiss thee.’” 

a alata~ % . 5 Are a Severe VE BUAGINTUE TUSOUD, LLC vuje CuUUn 

w which, he says, is nothing better than “ vox populi vox Dei.” If this 
were all, it would be sufficient, since the voice of the people must finally de- 
cide upon the claims of poetry, more especially upon metre. But the true 
objection to hexameters is, that they are not suited to the nature and genius 
of our language.) 

The Poetry of Childhood ; a Poem. By Goodwyn Barmby. 
[The plan of this poem is of anelder day. The infancy and training of 
a child are descri with digressions to cognate subjects—as the tales 
with which childhood is amused. There are touching and natural thoughts 


and images; but the piece is crude and defective as a whole, from the want | 


of patient art or sustained genius.] 
Songs of Past Hours. By Mrs. Jackson Villiers Tuthill. 
[A variety of songs and occasional poems. ] 
Moral Tales, By Madame Guizot. Translated from the French, by 
Mrs. L. Burke. With Illustrations by 0. R. Campbell. 
Si juvenile tales of the late Madame Guizot have now been published 
ong enough to try their merits by the test of time; and among those best 
able to judge of her merits, the French people, they have stood the trial. 
In addition to the novelty which foreign manners impart to the incidents 
and illustrations, a higher and more rational tone of reflection will be found 
in these tales than generally accompanies stories expressly didactic. They 
are also free from that false sentiment and theatrical manner which often 
injure French fiction.] 
Bogue’s Guides for Travellers. Belgium and the Rhine. With Maps 
and Plans. 


The first number of a series of guides adapted to the changes which railways, 


ave made in the mode of locomotion. The days of the public and pri- 
vate carriage are gone by ; it may be said that the days of exploration and 
varied observation are gone by too. Allis now age | the rut of the rail- 
way, and Mr. Bogue’s book is founded on that idea. His routes for Belgium 
and the Rhine follow the lines of the iron road, with passing notices of the 
tewns on the route, and of what is to be seen in transitu from the car- 
riage. A full account in alphabetical order is given of the larger cities—the 
termini, as it were, where the traveller is likely to stop ; the whole done in 
a careful, sensible, and workmanlike manner. General information is fur- 
nished about passports, coins, &c., after the manner of Murray’s Hand- 
books ; to the plan of which publications —- and the Rhine is also in- 
debted in other respects. The volume is well illustrated by maps and plans, 
and is of a handy size.) 
History of the Bishopric of Lincoln ; from its Commencement at Sid- 
nacester or Lindi its connexion with Lichfield and Leicester, its 
junction with Dorchester, until the seat of the See was fixed at Lin- 
coln, immediately after the Conquest. By Adam Stark, Author of 
_ the “ History of Gainsburgh.” 
ened volume is less a ee the bishopric of Lincoln than an account of 

tain under the Romans, ons, and Danes, till the Conquest ; the intro- 
duction of Christianity, especially into the ancient diocese of Lindisse, form- 
ing a conspicuous feature of the volume. The end of the writer as regards 
his more limited subject, is to show that modern Lincoln was not in fact an- 
cient Lindisse, which } eo was identical with Sidnacester. This view he 


arguments; closing his book with the establishment | 


pr ape by a variety o 
of the see of Lincoln by Rufus. The volume is agreeably written, though it 
does not exhibit much originality or research, except as regards its specific 
object, Lindisse versus Lincoln.} 
The Anticleptic Gradus: founded on Quicherat’s Thesaurus Poeticus 
Latin. Edited by the Reverend Thomas Kerchever Arnold, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, &c, 


[This anti-pilfering Gradus professes to do all for the student which was ac. 
complished by the old Gradus ad Parnassum, and a good deal more; ex- 
cept that it does not indulge idleness by finding ready-made lines or portions 
of lines. It gives the meaning of each word with example and authority, 80 
as to form a “ sufficient Latin dictionary for the best Latin poets.” It con- 
tains « careful selection of words, “‘ which, though not really synonymous, 
are yet so nearly related in meaning that one may occasionally be used for 
the other "’; subject, however, to the pupil’s own self-questioning, and to 
an examination of the real sense of the term [required—he must not, for 
example, use ‘ ponderosus” for ‘‘ gravis” when he means weig/t of cha- 
racter. Mr. Arnold has also selected epithets and phrases to help the flight 
of the unfledged poet; and has included much useful matter in the intro- 
duction. } : 
Ecloge Herodotea, Part 1. (Arnold’s School Classics.) asks 
Ecloge Aristophanice, Part I, From the Birds. (Arnold’s School 
Classics.) é 
[Two useful editions for Greek pupils. The selections from Herodotus em- 
brace the stories of Solon and Cyrus, and the account of the customs of the 
Persians and Egyptians. The ‘critical and explanatory notes are selected 
from the labours of American editors. } } 
A Manual of Arithmetic. By Walter M‘Leod. (Gleig’s School Series.) 
The Analogy between the Miracles and Doctrines of Scripture. The 
Essay which obtained the Norrisian Prize for the year 1852. By the 
Reverend Francis J. Jameson, B.A. 
Martin Beck; or the Story of an Australian Settler. By Alexander 
Harris, Author of ‘ Settlers and Convicts.’’ (The Railway Library.) 
ehcengnomee a re * 
he Way of Peace. A Sermon preached at the late Visitation o e 
ke FA Archdeacon of Se Albans. By Joseph Williams Blakes- 
| ley, B.D 
A Letter to the Fellows of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, on the 
present Condition and future Prospects of the Society. By Sir For- 
| tunatus Dwarris, Knight, &c. 
Lettre de M. Charles Mathews aux Auteurs Dramatiques de la France. 
With a Translation according to the terms of the International Con- 
vention. 


. 5 4 Ri 
Gleanings from the Blur Banks. 
MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
[Presented to Parliament by her Majesty’s Command.) 
These papers are a kind of periodical chart, showing the latest advances 
| in the work of National Education. The volume before us contains, as 
| usual, merely official documents connected with the proceedings of the 
| Board. It embraces the Minutes of the Board itself, Reports upon 
| Training Schools, and Reports upon Elementary Schools. Its usefulness 
would be greatly increased by a general summary or report ; and sucha 
| report would be of proportionate value were it made to comprehend not 
merely the Committee’s individual operations, but the whole subject of 
National Education in its full extent. We look forward to such an en- 
largement. 








Owing to the limited scope of the present papers, they furnish few im- 


| portant statistical data—none of 2 general 4.. We seek in vain for 
estimates of the numbers and classes wanting education—for statements 
showing the actual existing extent of educational provision—for criminal 
statistics, which are greatly needed to rouse public attention and exhibit 
in a striking form the inseparable connexion between crime and ignorance. 
We miss information upon these and other cognate subjects—excluded, no 
doubt, from the attention of the Committee as not being strictly within 
their province. The omission suggests the importance of a full investi- 
gation of the whole subject as one of the first duties of the new Par- 
liament. 

One of the great difficulties connected with this question is the recon- 
cilement of religious and secular interests, (falsely supposed to be at 
variance,) and the adjustment of the claims of ecclesiastics of all kinds to 
have exclusive control over the education of the children of their own 

| communities. 

| Two facts may now be considered as established—the present volume 
is full of proof of them. First, that sound moral and religious teaching 
is an essential element of good education. Secondly, that without secu- 
lar means, supplied by State provision in some form or another, the work 
cannot be done. How to adjust these somewhat conflicting conditions is 
a problem for statesmen to solve. 

The Committee of Council administering the Parliamentary grant is a 
partial effort in this direction. The volume before us confirms former 
evidence of its success. By its aid, the Training Institutions have been 
brought into a state of high efficiency: it has established the Pupil 
Teacher system, of which the Inspectors speak in terms of unqualified 
approval. As a general result, an educational staff has been created, ca- 
pable, according to Mr. Moseley’s view, of supplying the needs of the 
whole country. Indeed, anxiety is now expressed lest there should prove 
to be an excess of supply beyond the demand for teachers, and consequent 
disappointment to young persons who have embarked in that profession. 
We notice a prevalent idea of their claims for Government employment, 
which ought surely to be corrected without delay. 

The difficulties with the religious bodies are still visible, though evi- 
dently diminishing. 

We are reminded of the controversy about the Church of England 
Management-clauses, by correspondence as to the Pattishall and West 
Malling Schools. The Reverend Mr. Dance of Pattishall asks the Board 
for a grant, but states his insuperable objections to the Church clauses, 
and asks permission to use the Roman Catholic clauses instead. The 
Board declines to depart from its ordinary rule. Mr. Dance then pro- 
pounds two questions, intended, no doubt, to involve the Board in a dilem- 
ma: he asks categorically, “ First, Whether the Committee mean to re- 
fuse to the Church of England the same degree of freedom which they 
grant to the Church of Rome? Secondly, If so, why so?” The Com- 
mittee avoid the controversy, and refuse the grant. The papers before us 
are antecedent to the late alterations in the Management-clauses: that 
question will now take a new form. 

The Jews renew their claim to participate in the Government grant ; 
resting partly on the countenance they have received from Lord John 
Russell, partly on the Committee’s principle of religious impartiality. 
They are specially anxious to be brought within the pale of admission 
because of the proposed Manchester and Salford scheme for a local edu- 
cation-rate, which it was intended to restrict to schools participating in 
the Government grant. 
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The Roman Catholics, through Mr. Marshall their Inspector, complain 
of some special grievances—in particular, that no Roman Catholic school 
has yet received aid for building. A form of trust-deed has been at last 
mutually agreed on, though not without some difficulty in settling the 
proper titular designation of the Bishops. 

Of the Training Schools we specially notice the report as to Kneller 
Hall. That institution has excited some controversy, and has been sus- 
pected of an aim beyond the Committee’s proper functions. The present 

pers contain what is doubtless meant for its apology. At page 1, will 
Pe found an account by the Reverend Mr. Temple, the Principal, of the 
system pursued there, in which religious teaching occupies a suitable 
lass; and Mr. Moseley’s special report (page 234) enters fully into an 
explanation of its objects. These are stated to be, the supply of Zeachers 
for Workhouse Schools who require special industrial training. A short 
but interesting account is given by Mr. Moseley (page 289) of the progress 
of pauper education; tracing it back to the old and vicious system of 
parish apprenticeships, thence to the substitution of workhouse schools 
under the New Poor-law, towards which a Parliamentary grant was made 
for schoolmasters’ salaries. That system, however, contained obvious 
faults—in particular, the degradation and contamination of children in 
workhouse schools, and the want of industrial training. Then came the 
7th and 8th Vict. c. 101, (amended by a subsequent act,) which enabled 
the formation of school districts and district pauper schools. But certain 
conditions as to limit and expense, and some other requirements, have 
practically nullified the operation of that act. 

Such is Mr. Moseley’s account of the progress and present state of 
pauper education. 


for existing evils, except, indeed, in so far as it may tend to improve the 
class of workhouse schoolmasters. Other and larger changes are needed. 
The workhouse school must be superseded by some better form of institu- 
tion, before Kneller Hall can be brought into useful operation. 

The claims of pauper children to be educated at the charge of the State 
are strongly stated by Mr. Moseley. He tells us, that on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1852, there were in the 547 unions of England 40,557 children, 
giving an average of 68 children of both sexes for each workhouse; of 
whom there were 21,038 (being 51 2-5ths per cent) “ to whom the State 
stands in the place of a parent, they being orphans, or deserted, or the 
children of paupers not able to work ’—“made children of the State by the 
act and providence of God.” A wide field of deeply interesting consider- 
ations is here opened ; for it is obvious that the principle laid down by 
Mr. Moseley cannot be narrowed to the case of the mere formal pauper. 
The children of the independent poor are no less helpless and destitute of 
educational means than those actually chargeable to the public. We are 
not furnished with the actual statistics of Kneller Hall, the number edu- 
cated, the cost, or the practical results: without seeing these, it is scarcely 
possible to form a judgment as tc the utility of maintaining an excep- 
tional institution of this kind. 

The reports upon the Elementary Schools present certain common 
features. 

1. The excellent effect of the system of inspection. To this, coupled 
with the introduction of Pupil Teachers, a visible improvement in the 
— of education for the poor must be attributed. 

2. The uniform success of the Pupil Teacher system, but coupled with 
anxiety as to the prospects in after life of pupil teachers themselves from 
the excess of their numbers. 

3. The insufficiency of the present staff of Inspectors, and the narrow- 
ness of their field of operation. The number of children examined in the 
course of the year—256,888—must be looked at by the side of the number 
of an age to go to school, estimated by Mr. Moseley at 4,207,104. 
Twenty Inspectors are wholly unequal to such a task. Inspection may 
now be looked upon as an essential element of the system, and the sooner 
it can be made thoroughly effective the better. 

4. We notice a growing confidence in the Committee’s operations ; no 
doubt, attributable to judicious management on the part of the Committee 
and Inspectors. 

5. The great practical difficulty is, how to bring the children of the 
poor to school—and keep them there. It is not that labouring parents 
will not pay for their children’s schooling: on the contrary, schools 
which charge high fees are in general better supported than cheap ones. 
But there is a uniform complaint of the early age at which children quit 
school : eight is the common age for leaving ; a few remain till eleven or 
twelve. e temptation of profit to be made out of children’s labour is 
too great to be resisted by the parents. The result is, that the time al- 
lotted to school is short, and attendance is unpunctual. Mr. Bellairs sees | 
no remedy for this but compulsion. Mr. Norris insists on the necessity 
of securing the parents’ coéperation—but how? He tells us, that the 
only inducement which will avail is to offer them industrial training for 
their children, suitable to their future calling in life: a point at which 
we are again met by the difficulty of expense, for industrial schools can- 
not be made self-sustaining. Similar difficulties in another form have 
neutralized the good effect of the Factory Education plan. The attempt 
to teach children weary with factory work turns out to be unprofitable 
labour. Mr. Morell tells us, that the progress made by factory scholars 
is not more than one-third of the ordinary rate. But the factory educa- 
tion, such as it is, has superseded all earlier and better instruction. Pa- 
rents neglect to send their children to school, waiting till they reach the 
factory age. Nor do these schools receive much encouragement from em- } 
ployers, who are interested in exacting from their juvenile labourers the 
utmost amount of work. Mr. Morell concludes by recommending as a 
substitute an educational test, as a condition precedent to a child’s admit- 
tance to factory work. 

The case of more advanced youth requiring instruction of a higher 
kind has also to be met. The papers before us indicate no definite plan 
for the purpose. There are scattered hints here and there of evening 
classes—of institutions for lectures—of reading-rooms, and so forth; but 
nothing as yet appears of settled purpose for systematizing the present 
desultory and imperfect efforts in this direction. | 

We have noticed the omission of criminal statistics in the present vo- 
lume. No view of the educational question can be complete unless taken 
in connexion with that of crime. Our attention is drawn to this point 
by Mr. Stewart's report upon the Northern Counties, which have attained | 
a painful preéminence in reference to this question. The Eastern Coun- | 
ties are also noticed unfavourably. In Cambridgeshire, the Inspector 
mentions a school in which the books in use were incendiary publications : 


: Still it remains to be shown, (a point at which his re- | 
port fails,) how the Kneller Hall institution is to be a practical remedy | 





it is no matter of surprise that nine incendiary fires should have occurred 
in the neighbourhood. How long shall we devote so much active en 

to gaols, penitentiaries, and reformatory discipline for criminals, (the most 
costly and least hopeful form of education,) while neglecting the pre- 
ventive means within our reach for effectually checking crime by ex- 
tended education ? 

We notice a few incidental facts of interest. Of the schools in Eng- 
land under inspection, the proportion in connexion with the Church of 
England as compared with others is about four to one. The total num- 
ber of Church of England Schools of all kinds is stated by Mr. Mosele 
(page 177) at 16,198. The total number of boys attending day Church 
Schools in England, in 1846-7, was 458,965. The total number of schools 
inspected last year in Great Britain was 2310; of which 1713 were 
Church Schools: so that scarcely more than one-tenth of the Church 
Schools are under inspection. The average expense per head to scholars 
was 18s, 24d. 

The total amount granted by Parliament, between 1839 and December 
1850, was 870,000/. ; of which 620,765/. 19s. was expended in school 
grants. The total expense of administration, including cost of inspection, 
was 97,158/. 18s. The total number of schools aided was 2941. 

The average annual expense to students in the Church of England 
Training Establishments varies from 73/. 8s. (St. Mark’s, Chelsea) to 
38/. 14s. 7d. (York and Ripon) ; see page 188, The average cost is 55/. 8s. 

In the Scotch establishments the students are taught but not boarded. 
The cost of tuition in both countries is nearly alike. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING JULY 17. 
[From the Oficial Return.) 


Ten Weeks 

of 1841-50. 
Zymotic Diseases. ......cccccsecccccccccsesesecsccsveces covccees 2,967 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,., 441 
Tubercular Diseases ......0.cccccscccccccscvcsccccsccccccscccece 1,946 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,086 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........0.seeeeeeeeeee 306 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digest 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c........ 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c..... 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints. 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c 
Malformations, .......6.seseeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Premature Birth 
Atrophy 
A » 



















ge 
BUdGeR, 0c cccscccvercsccesscsececeseseseces 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance. 


38 
eee 3 
tees 24 


Total (including unspecified causes) ...... rTTTT TT iti iit 567 921 











BIRTHS. 

On the 15th July, Lady Roper, of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 15th, at the Rectory House, Woolwich, the Wife of the Rev. Henry Brown, 
of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Queen's Square, the Lady Mary Hoare, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, in Park Lane, Viscountess Seaham, of a son and heir. 

On the 19th, in Upper Wimpole Street, Lady Hodgkinson, of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 19th, in Cadogan Place, the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Liddell, of a son. 

On the 19th, in Eaton Place, the Countess of Malgrave, of a daughter. 

On the 21st, at Guernsey, the Hon. Mrs. Saumarez, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oe UNC OU Tuly, Gt MBE ECM Gast, Pet iOtslew, BE~dwdews BT nada Menzies 
brother of Sir Robert Menzies, of Menzies, Bart., to Maria Steuart Menzies, Be 
Ronald Steuart Menzies, Esq., of Culdares. 

On the 8th, at Burnham, W. Cecil de Vere, Esq., Lieutenant R.N., fourth son of 
the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart., to Sophia, daughter of John Allen, Esq., of Burn- 
ham, Somerset. 

On the 13th, at the residence of her Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Dresden, the Rev. James Senior, Rector of Compton Pauncefoot, Somerset, to 
Louisa Frances, third surviving daughter of Daniel Smith, Esq., of Heilsberg, near 
Dresden. 

On the l4th, at Middleham, Yorkshire, the Hon. Amias Charles Orde Powlett, to 
Annie Martha, only child of Christopher Topham, Esq., of Middleham Hall, in that 
county. 

On the 15th, at Cottisford, Oxon, the Rev. David Erskine Dewar, Rector of Edge 
cott, Fellow of New College, Oxford, son of the late Sir James Dewar, Chicf Justice 
of Bombay, to Elizabeth Ann Fane, eldest daughter of John Billingsley Parry, Esq. 
Q.c 


On the 15th, at Edgeware, Edmund H. W. Bellairs, Esq., late of the Seventh 
Royal Fusiliers, and Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, eldest son of Sir William 
Bellairs, of Mulbarton, Norfolk, to Emilia Bellairs, youngest daughter of James 
Stevenson, Esq., of Grove House, Edgeware, and Uffington, Lincolnshire. 

On the 17th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry John Nicoll, Esq., of Old- 
fields, Middlesex, to Grace, daughter of Lewis Powell, Esq., of South Molton, Devon. 

On the 17th, at St. James's, Piccadilly, Charles D’ Aguilar, Esq., i ag A eg 
Horse Artillery, youngest son of Lieutenant-General Sir George D’Aguilar, K.C.B., 
to Emily, second daughter of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Josceline Percy, C.B. 

Lately, at St. James's, Westminster, the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A., only son 
of Captain Walcott, R.N., M.P., to R , third daughter of Major F, Brown- 
low. 





DEATHS, 

On the 6th May, at Fort Cox, Captain Alexander Lecky, Queen’s Royal Regiment, 
only surviving son of Major Lecky. His death was caused by an accidental wor 
received on patrol the 22d of February. 

On the 8th, drowned while bathing at the foot of a waterfall, Kulhutty, Neil- 

herriee, India, James Robert, second son of James Stanes, Esq., of Lyndhurst 
Road, Peckham ; in his 22d year. : 

On the 10th, by a coup-de-soleil, while in camp near the Swatt River with the force 
under Sir Colin Campbell, from Peshawur, Major Samuel Browne, Sixty-sixth, or 
Ghoorka, Regiment ; in his 44th year. 

On the 10th, on board the Hon. East India Company's steam-frigate Zenobia, in 
the Rangoon River, Herbert Wilkinson, fourth son of J.C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P., of 
Ipswich ; in his 17th year. 

On the 24th June, at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, W. K. Gretton, Esq., H.B.M. Vice- 
Consul; and on the 23d, Annie, his wife, daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir John 
F. Burgoyne. 

On the 13th July, in Mornington Road, Sophia Barrett; in her 90th year. 

On the l4th, at Burwood, John Nicholas Fazakerley, Esq. ; in his 66th year. 

On the 15th, at Norwich, Mrs. Collyer, Relict of the late Rev. Daniel Collyer, 
formerly of Wroxham Hall, Norfolk ; in her 97th year. 

On the 17th, J. P. Vincent, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, and Wood- 
lands Manor, Kent, late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Senior Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Consulting Surgeon to the Magdalen; in his 


| 75th year. 


On'the 19th, at Reigate, Anne, widow of the late William Matthews, Esq., of 


| Whitelands, Chelsea; in her 70th year. 


On the 19th, in Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh, Charles Bertram Tait, Esq. 

On the 20th, in Orchard Street, Portman Square, Rear-Admiral Thomas Tudor 
Tucker, C.B.; in his 78th year. : 

On the 20th, at Yoxhall Lodge, Staffordshire, Thomas Gisborne, Esq. 

On the 2Ist, in Artillery Place, Finsbury Square, John James, Esq., for twenty- 
one years Secondary of the City of London; in his 69th year. 











MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrics, July 23.—Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—The Hon. W. H. Wel« 
lesley to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice D. R. Williamson, who retires. 
32d Foot—Capt. F. C. P. A. Stuart, from half-pay 42d Foot, to be Capt. vice Brine, 
who exchanges; Lieut. C. Clapcott to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stuart, who re- 
by purchase, vice Clapcott. 


tires; Ensign E. de L. Joly to be Lieut. 3th Foot— 
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Ensign J. W. Helyar to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kennedy, who retires. 42d Foot 
—Lieut. A. Ramsay to be Capt. by purchase, vice Daniell, who retires; Ensign H. 
Montgomery to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ramsay. 74th Foot--Ensign Sir D. 
Baird, Bart. to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gordon, died of his wounds; En- 
sign R. H. D. Lowe to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brydon, promoted; Gent.- 
Cadet M. L. M‘Causland, from the Royal Military Coll. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Sir D. Baird; Gent. Cadet ii. J. Yonge, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be | 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Lowe. 80th Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. B. Lane to | 
be Assist.-Surg. vice Grant, dec. 94th Foot—Lieut. A. Maclean to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice D’Arcy, promoted in the 3d West India Regt. 

Royal Malta Fencible Regt.—Brevet Col. 8. Baynes, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice F. Bussett, who retires upon full-pay. 

Hospital Staff—Acting Assist.-Surg. T. W. Fox, M.B. to be Assist.-Surg. to the 
Forces, vice F, J. F. Payne, who retires upon half-pay ; Acting Assist.-Surg. A. J. 
Greer to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Gosden, dec. 

Brevet.—Capt. E. H. F. Pocklington, on half-pay Unatt. Assist. Mil. Secretary at 
Malta, to be Major in the Army. 

Apmiratty, July 20,—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet T. H. A. Brenan to 
be Sec. Lieut, 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 20. 

Partnersurrs Disso.vep.—Bradshaw_and Wolstenholme, Padiham, plumbers— 
Gover and Son, Winchester—Gillbanks and Co. Carlisle, grocers—Scott and Co. 
Liverpool, rice-millers—Taylor and Sons, Great Dover Street, upholsterers; as far 
as regards IT. Nattrass—Fenton and Baker, Richmond Road, Westbourne Grove, 
surgeons—Le Maistre and Hocart, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Richardson and Co. 
Duke Street, Southwark, hop-merchants ; as far as regards C. J. Muggeridge—W. 
and J, Dewhirst, Halifax, cotton-spinners—I. and J. Caddick, Sedgley, nail-manu- 
facturers—Hyde and Gamble, Strand, dining-house-keepers—Leytham and Hams- 
worth, Liverpool, scda-water-manufacturers—Fell, Brothers, Brick Lane, St. Luke, 
leather-sellers—J. and G. Morton, Craven Buildings, Drury Lane, cutlers—Rogers 
and Co. Newport, Monmouthshire, ship-brokers—Sandover and Robi Wood- 
bridge Street, Clerkenwell, jewellery-case-makers—R. and J. Tredwen jun. Pad- 
stow, ship-builders—Von Dadelszen and Kreitmair, Liverpool, commission-mer- 
chants—Venables and Baines, Burslem, manufacturers of china—Jarvis and Church, 
Finsbury Street, manufacturers of isinglass—Hesketh and Co. Blackburn, power- 
loom-cotton-cloth-manufacturers — Holmes and Faweett, Bradford, Yorksaire, 
linen-drapers—Griffiths and Co. Llanelly, workers and owners of the coal-works— 
Henderson and Co. Bow Common, copper-smelters ; as far as regards T. B. Smith. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—SAMvUEL Horton, Carlton Road, Asylum Road, Old 
Kent Road, builder. 

Bankrvurts.—Tuomas Merson, Fenchurch Street, coal-merchant, to surrender 
July 26, Sept. 2: solicitors, Laurance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assig- 
nee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Samvet Pouncesy, High Street, Shadwell, stationer, 
July 29, Sept. 2: solicitor, France, Godliman Street, Doctors’ Commons; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—DanieL MerewretTuer Forp, Lawrence 
Lane, currier, Aug. 2, Sept. 8: solicitors, Dalton and Hall, Coleman Street; official 
assignee, am, Coleman Street—THomas Brooks, Lye, Stourbridge, nail-manu- 
facturer, July 31, Aug. 23: solicitors, Prescott, Stourbridge; Robinson and Fletch- 
er, Dudley; Mottram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Bittlestone, Bir- 
mingham—Joun Hayman, Carbeale Mills, Torpoint, Cornwall, miller, July 22, Aug. 
26: solicitors, Edmonds and Sons, Plymouth; Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, 
Hernaman, Exeter—Grorcr Asusurner, Bolton-le-Moors, ironmonger, July 30, 
Aug. 20: solicitors, Reece, Birmingham; Blair, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, 
Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Aug. 10, Dubbins, Colchester, brewer—Aug. 10, Laing, Southamp- 
ton, coal-merchant—Aug. 10, Pearman, Coldharbour Road, Brixton, builder. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mong-— Aue. 12, Brett, Portsea, grocer—Aug. 11, Wymark, Mistley, Essex, whar- 
finger—Aug. 11, Thomas, Mayfair, builder—Aug. 11, Custance, Greenwich, miller— 
Aug. 12, Dover, Cheltenham, builder—Aug. 12, M‘Connell, Liverpool, joiner—Aug. 
11, Marsden, Manchester, laceman. 

Decrarations or Divipenps,—J. and T. Hoyle, Salford, cotton-manufacturers ; 
And Hypo, terecansiee, tierce AURT AN or Whe. Jitly Manse every Tolkows 

ursday; Lee, Manchester—Horrocks, Manchester, merchant; first div. of 
3s. 10d, July 22, and every following Thursday ; Lee, Manchester. 


Friday, July 23. 

Partnersuirs DissoLvep.—Gray arid Andrews, High Street, Camden Town, ar- 
chitects—J. and W. Palmer, Old Buckenham, Norfolk, farmers—Callen and Co. 
Kent Road, patent-steel facturers—Williamson and Hamar, Manchester, ma- 
chine-brokers—Wade and Sons, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners; as far as 
regards J. Wade sen.— Horton jun. and Hart, High Street, Southwark, hop-factors— 
Cumming and Carter, Kirkham, Lancashire, spirit-merchants—Johnson and Bick- 
erstaff, Liverpool, victuallers—C. and C, Haydon, Wandsworth, linen-drapers— 
Francis and Co. Chislehurst, bricklayers—Deane and Co. Liverpool, and Youle end 
Co. Bahia, merchants; as far as regards R. Gardner—Bunker and Michelmore, Tot- 
nes, coal-merchants—Knowles and Cass, Blenheim Passage, St. John’s Wood, 
builders—Stead and Sons, Birstal, drysalters—C. and G. Poulton, Blackfriars Road, 
warehousemen—Scovell and Howes, St. Benet’s Place, Gracechurch Street, fish- 
salesmen—Barrson and Davies, Ebury Street, tobacconists—Holt and Goodfellow, 
Manchester, calico-printers—Irlam and Hulme, Manchester, calenderers—J. and T. 
Phelps, Pembroke, drapers—T. and W. Robson, Darlington, builders—Crowther and 
Co. Halifax, fire-brick-manufacturers—Braun and Walford, Old Fish Street Hill, 
importers of foreign glass—Robinson and Co. Bradford, linen-drapers—J. and D. 
Rea, Union Street, Middlesex Hospital, bakers—Taylor and Co. Halifax, fancy-ma- 
nufacturers ; as far as regards J. H. Ormerod—Heywood and Delauney, Manches- 
ter, wood-turners—Bayne and Ellery, Mark Lane, merchants. 

Bankrvurts.—Grorce Ciark, Old Street, draper, to surrender July 29, Sept. 2: 
solicitors, Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Henry Gurney, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, victualler, July 31, Sept. 8: solicitor, Pat- 
ten, Ely Place; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Hsnry Appis and Co. 
Gloucester, vinegar-manufacturers, Aug. 3, 31 : solicitors, Wilkes, Gloucester; Bevan, 
Bristol ; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Cuantes Rocers, Camborne, Cornwall, 
draper, Aug. 4, 24: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; Stogdon, Exeter ; official 
assignee, Hernaman, Exeter—Tuomas Lister jun. Long Preston, cotton-spinner, 
Aug. 2, 31: solicitor, Harle, Leeds; official asslgnee, Hope, Leeds—Joun Rampownt, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, toyman, Aug. 3, Sept. 3: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, 
Church Court, Old Jewry; Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Wakley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Diviwenps.—Aug. 13, Gullick, Yalding, brewer—Aug. 13, Medwyrth, Wisbeach 
St. Peter, grocer—Aug. 16, Baylis, Gloucester, woolstapler—Aug. 16, Monies, Li- 
verpool, spirit-merchant. 

Cerriricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Aug. 17, Jutsum, Greenwich, victualler—Aug. 13, Buck, Church Street, 
Hackuey, builder—Aug. 17, Millar, Bath, publisher—Aug. 16, Yandall, Bath, inn- 
keeper—Aug. 17, Peacock, Gateshead, carpenter—Aug. 19, Webb, Rugby, brazier— 
Aug. 19, Burlingham, Worcester, milliner—Aug. 14, Hill, Birmingham, silversmith 
—Aug. 19, James, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace-maker. 

Decvcarations or Divipenps.—Occleshead and Cummins, Liverpool, commission- 
agents; first div. of 6s. 8d. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Dickenson and Co. Li- 
verpool, merchants; third div. of 3-16d, any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Steadman 
and Bakewell, Manchester, joiners; first div. of 3s. 6d. and a first div. of 8s. 5d. on 
the separate estate of C. Steadman, any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manchester—Potter, 
Birmingham, mill-manufacturer; first div. of 4s. any Thursday before Aug. 15; 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Crondson, Wigan, iron-merchant; final div. of ls. }d. 
Aug. 3, and any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Taylor, Wigan, cotton- 
spinner ; final div. of 8jd. Aug. 3, and any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester 
~—Holmes and Marshall, Sunderland, timber-merchants; first div. of 3s. 4d. any 
Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—R. H. and E. Bell, South Shields, paper- 
manufacturers; first div. of 5s. 6d. on the separate estate of R. H. Bell, and 9d. on 
the separate estate of E. Bell, any Saturday; Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Ni- 
cholson, Kendal, drover ; first div. of 14s. any Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne—Heanvill, Chideok, Dorsetshire, miller; first div. of 6s. ld. any Tuesday ; 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Hayman, Ottery St. Mary, apothecary; first div. of 5jd. any Tues- 
day after the 27th; Hirtzel, Exeter—Welsh, Romford, linen-draper; first div. of 
3s, 10d. July 24, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Wickins, Faversham, linen-draper ; first div. of 6s. July 24, and three subsequent Sa- 
turdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Scorcu Sequesrrations.—Bruce, Edinburgh, hat-manufacturer, July 28, Aug. 25 
—Pearson, Glasgow, hotel-neeper, July 28, Aug. 20—How, Dundee, ironmonger, 
July 31, Aug. 28. 




















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
\— 











































































} 
8 per Cent I a acetal a 100g | 100% 100 | 1003 | 1003 
Ditto for Account . . e+] 100; 1003 | 100} | 1004 | Ov} 100 
3 per Cents Reduced. -| lolg | 201 lol | lol | 20L lol 
3] per Cents ..... ° 104 1045 “a } 105 105 | (105 
Long Annuities ...... 6 | — |} 6% } 65 63 6 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... — 290°) 2295 | 229) 229 
India Stock, 104 per Cent.... ee | —_ = —_— — 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem ° | 69 pm. | eo | 7 | 7 | 77 69 
India Bonds 3 per Cent.........- evccese| ——— | 92pm. 92 oa 6| «684 Ch} 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ...0.0+++ee000+25 p. Ct. 835 Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian.....ccesesececesedh — 96 Mexican ... cacceseesD — 32 
DUO oo coccverccece soveeedh — — Mississippi _ — 
Brazilian .....ce+eeeeee+25 102 New York — | — 
Buenos Ayres ....+++++4+-6 — 783 Ohio ...... = | — 
Chilian ..ccccccces eccees 6 — 105 | Pennsylvania , -_ 87h 
Danish ..... ecccceccccenss == ior} Peruvian.... — | 103 
Ditto . .eccccccvercceveces 3=— $2. - — 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 635 — 
MELO cn ccccccvcces ercceeet — 73 - 119 
French ...... EEE — | i— | 103 
Ditto sovccoseccesdl = —_—: Sardinian . at — | 95 
Indiana......... ecocccces 4— “= Spanish ee 3— 49 
GRRE ccccccececes Pe a Ditto New Deferred. — 21 
Louisiana (Sterling)...... 56— - Ditto (Passive)... eecece 6 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — 95, ex d. || Venezuela........ cocceveeedh — 42 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltwars— Banxs— . 
Caledonian.......++ eres 433 Australasian. . 57} ex d. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. 68 British North 594 ex d, 
Eastern Counties ...... 1g Colonial . . 158 
Great Northern .... 893 Commercia 293 
Great South. and West. 46 London and Westmins 33 
Great Western ....... 104 London Joint Stock. 19 
Hull and Selby .... — National of Ireland . — 
Lancashire and York 645 National Provincial. = 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 89 inci 47h ex d 
London, Brighton, & Sou 1084 513 
London and Blackwall 8} — 
London and North-wes 132 
Midland .... 77 Brazilian Imperial .. 2} 
North British . 34 Ditto (St. John del Ry 273 
Scottish Central. 76 Cobre Copper ... 41 
South-eastern an 76} Nouveau Monde, 1g 
South-western .... 993 MIScELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, a 76 Australian Agricultural 16} 
York and North Midland .. 523 BUA ..-ee0s 50 
Docxs— General Steam 50} 
East and West India 166 ex a. Peninsular and Orien 84} 
ndon ..... 130ex d. Royal Mail Steam. 814 
St. Katherine . —_ South Australian ........++000+ 23) 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 17th day of July 1852. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued secccescecereeees £35,659,110 Government Debt, ......++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ......+++s+++2 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ......... 21,625,735 
Bilver Bullion... ...ccceeseee 33,375 





£35,659,110 £35,659,110 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
Re: 3,190,478 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,979,616 

























Public De 077,870 Other Securities + 10,671,902 
Other Deposits .. 14,715,088 Notes ....... 11,911,375 
Seven Day and o + 1,856,025 Gold and Silver 329,5 
£36,892,461 £36,892,461 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, C issi sof National Debt, & Dividead Accts. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 0.. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 © © | Iron, Welsh Bars..... 510 0.. 515 0 
New Dollars ........+. sececececeee O 4 103 | Lead, British Pig..... 1615 6..17 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........... 0 5 Cj | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 0 0..15 5 © 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 23. 
a & 


% 68. s% 868 % & 
Wheat, R.New 35 to37 | Rye .eveeeee 28t030 | 34 to 35 | Oats, Feed... 16to17 
ri 22—24 41—33 Fine .. 17—18 


37—40 | Barley ..... 


Maple..... 
White .... 





- 35—37 | | Malting .. 27—28| Boilers ... 34—36 | Poland .., 18—19 

- 36—38 | Malt, Ord... 50—54 | Beans, Ticks. 29— 3 Fine .. 19—20 

Fine ....... 33—40 Fine ..... 54—56 | Old ....... 30—31 Potato .... 22—23 
Peas, Hog ,. 33—34 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine .. 23—24 





Super. New. 42 — 46 





WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
For the Week ending July 17. 
Wheat .... 4ls. Od. | Ryo......005 308. 1d, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... dls. 0¢. | Rye Bis. Od. 






















Barley.... 27 6 Beans . - 32 «11 Barley ..... 27 0 Beans .. St U6 
Oats...... 19 11 Peas ...+++ 32 0 | Oats .....-. lg ll Peas...... + 30 1) 
FLOUR. j PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ,......+... per sack 40s. Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ... eercvccccccscs 37 Carlow, 31. 03, to 3/, 12s. per cwt. 
Essex and 8) , on board ship 36 | Bacon, Irish ......000- 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 33 4 Cheese, Cheshire . 

American ++-per barrel 19 3 Derby Plain .. 

Canadian .. — 22 | Hams, York ........ ° 


19 eoee 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewoaTe anp LEaDENHALL.* SMITHFIELD,” Heap or Caitre at? 
s. d s. d, 
































s. d. s. a, &. s. a, Smirnriewp. 
Reef .. 2 8to3 0 2 8t0 3 6to 310 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 O0O—3 6 3 0—3 8—4 © | Beasts. 779 ..... 3,743 
Veal... 2 8—3 4 24—3 4—310') Sheep .13, 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4 3 0—3 6—310 Calves. 715 355 
Lamb... 3 8—4 4 4 —5 0 Pigs ..2 225 .:0:0 167 
HOPS WOOL 
Kent Pockets ++ 120s, to 145s. | Down and balf-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d, to 134d. 
Choice ditto 140 — 252 Wether and Ewe..........+. +. 10 — 123 
Sussex ditto 112 — 126 (Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto. ........+. - 1380 — 290 | Fine Combing see LOR — 1h 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. Smiruriecs. Wuairecuaret, 

Hay, Good .cccocccccevees 849. 00 G08. ceccccceseee B25. TO BES. ceccecereee 785. to FAS 

Inferior... 70 — 78 © 70 = 75 ceccccsesee 55 = 70 

NOW ccccccccccece 60 — 75 © DO = O eeeccreccee o- 0 
Clover ...cccccce cccccecee 95 —100 « 98 100 cecccceesee 98 —100 
Wheat Straw ....... ccoce BS = BB cecccccccces 27 — Bl ncccee cooee 30 — 34 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 





Rape Oil ........+++...-percwt. £1 12 © | fea, Souchong, fine, per lb., 0s. 91. to 1s, 9d, 
Refined .. eooe 113 0 Congou, fine ...ssceeee08 1 4 &. 
Linseed Oil .... sseee 1 8 9} Pekoe, flowery..... cococe 1 3 — 4 O 
Linseed Oil-Cake ........per 1000 11 0 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt, 60s, to 85s, Od. 
Moulds (64. per doz.discount) 5s. 2d. Good Ordinary .......s0005 42 — 455, Oo, 
Coals, Hetton,...scsccseseeees 158. 6d. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23, 2} 4. 


| Suga 
TeCSiccccvcccceeseecsevceses 158. Od. | West India Molasses,,.... lis. 64. to 13s, 6d, 
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GocrETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.—THE FORTY-EIGHTH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE, at their Gallery, 5, 
Pall Mall East, on Sarunpay Next, Jury 3ist. Admittance, 
One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


NALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
REGENT STREET.—The Grand MOVING DIORAMA, 
illustrating the Wellington Campaigns in India, Portugal, 
and Spein qogenting Se the Battle of Waterloo, is now 
exhibiting daily. Afternoons, 3 o'clock ; Evenings, 8 o'clock. 
Admission, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s.—Doors 
open half an hour before each representation. 








GcoTrisH FETE:—A GRAND NA- |} 


TIONAL FETE will take place in Lord Holland's Park, 
Kensington, on Tevrspay and Fripay, the 5th and 6th of 
Avovusr, under the direction of the Scottish Society of Lon- 
don and the Hanover Park Club; when, in addition to the 
Games which were introduced on former occasions. a great 
variety of Old English Sports and Pastimes will be added, in- 
cluding the Mounted Combats of a Crand Tournament, Tilting, 
Running at the Quintain, the ancient sport of Hawking P. 
Bills, containing full particulars, may be had at the principal 
Librarics and Music Shops. 






ALFRED BRETT, } Honorary | 
3. J. ELIOT, 


3. ) Secretaries. 
Club House, Hanover Park, Peckham. 
JNGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 
Low rates of Premium. 
Loans on personal security gPinted upon terms peculiar to | 
this society, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 
Proposals entertained for every description of life assurance. 
WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager 


ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge Street, Black- | 
friars. GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. M.P. Q.C. Chairman. 
Bonus.—Policies effected (on the profits scale) prior tothe 
3lst December 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the 
profits to be declared at the close of the year 1855, and appro- 
priated by addition to the policy, reduction of premium, or 
payment in cash, as the assured may desire. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. Established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

















Honorary Presidents. | | 


Viscount Falkland. 
Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Til 
e lichewan. 
London Board. 
Chairman—Charies Graham, Esq. 
ty-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas, Maitland, Esq. 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Medical Ofc 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomaen, Esq. 48, Berners Street. 
The bonus added to policies from March 1534 to the otse 
December 1847 is as follows— 


Earl of Courtown. 

Earl Leven and Melville. 
Earl of Norbury. 

Earl of Stair. 

Earl Somers. 





M.D. 8, Bennett Street, 


Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured, in 1541. in 1648, at death. 
£ . s. d. s. & & «4. 
6,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 683 6 8 787100 6,470 168 
*1,000 7 years.. o — 157 10 0 «1,157 10 0 
5000s dL year... ; — 11 50 511 50 





* Exawrre.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a per- 
son aged 30, took outa policy for 1000/. the annual payment 
for which is 24%. 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 
1681. 11s. 8d., but the profits being 2} per cent per annum on 
the sum insured, (which is 22/. 10s. per annum for each 10001. 
he had 157/. 10s. added to the policy, almost as much as the 
premiums paid. 

Thepremiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded on application to the Resident Director. 


T r + 
RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Directors. 
Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
William Bardgett, Esq. 149, Fenchurch Street. 
George Bevington, Esq. Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq. Shadwell, and Twickenham. 
George Cohen, Esq. Shacklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, Esq. 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 1, Princes Street, Bank. 
T. S. Girdler, Esq. 7, Tokenhouse Yard. 
H. L. Smale, Esq. Doctors’ Commons. 
Standing Cownsel—H. Bellenden Kerr, Esq. 8, Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, 13, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and 
Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in the year 1839, on the plan of admitting the Assured 
to participate in four-fifths only of the profits; but the So- 
ciety has since been remodelled so as to become a strictly 
“ Mutual Association.” 

The whole of the funds and property belong to, and are 
accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Assured. 

The profits are divided annually among the Policy-holders, 
and applied in reduction of the current year's premium ; 
thus constituting, in effect, an immediate cash payment to 
the Assured. 

Half-credit Policies are granted 0» terms unusually favour- | 
able to the holders—the amount for which credit is given 
being gradually liquidated out of the profits. 

Two Tables of Rates have been computed: one entitling 
the Assured to participate in the profits after payment of | 
five annual premiums; the other, considerably lower, in 
which the period of participation is deferred two years longer: 
the premium ultimately payable by the assured is, however, 
precisely the same, whichever Table of Rates may in the first 
instance be selected. 

General Meetings of the Members are held annually; to 
whom full and complete statements of the affairs and funds 
of the Society are submitted, and by whom the divisions of the 
profits are from time to time declared. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th April last, 
a dividend of 30 per cent upon the current year's premium 
was awarded to all Members who had made the requisite 
number of payments on their respective Policies. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
EB. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
London, May Ist 1852. ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


*.* The Britannia “ Mutual Life Association ” is altogether 
distinct from, and independent of, the Proprietary Office 
transacting business under the name of the “ Britannia Life 
Assurance Company.” The only connexion between the two 
establishments is, that their »fMfairs are conducted on the same 
premises and by the same officers. by which means the entire 








| from the prisons of England and Wales; 





disbursements of the Mutual Association are reduced to a 
small percentage on the receipts 


7 
C LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND 

J GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with 
this Society, and the Assured can reside in any part of Europe, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in most parts of North ‘and South America 
without extra charge. “ 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITs. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and 
the amount varied with the different ages, from 21} to 55 per 
cent on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or 
from 5!. to 121. 10s. per cent on the sum assured. 

. The small share of Profit divisible in future among the 
Shareholders being now provided for, without intrenching 
on the amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED 
will hereafter derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual 
Office, with at the same time complete freedom from liabi- 
lity, secured by means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus 
se in the same office, all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds 550,000/.; and the Income is now upwards of 136,000/. 
per annum. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, andfor any 
sum from 50/. to 10,0001, 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, 
th a Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's 
ts, or by addressing a line to 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
£9, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
wr . 
JROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,311,761/. 
Annual Income, 153,000. Bonuses declared, 743,000! 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,087,7331. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Kenjamin Oliviera, Esq. M.P. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. (F.R.S, 
Witliam Judd, Esq. Apsicy Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, | The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. (M.P. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S 8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 

















| Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 


of Bonuses. 





| 

—Titonuses wdted | 

| subsequently, 
| 











Date of| Sum Original Premium. to be further 

| Policy.) Insured ocreased 

| annually. 

} S i2e.€ | £ada | 
1806 2500 |79 10 10 Extinguished.| 1 20 
Isll 1000 | 3319 2 itto } 2317 8 | 
1818 1000 34:16 10 


ditto 114 18 10 





} Eramples of Bonuses added to other Policies 




















por Total with addi 
} Policy Date 8 Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. * | Insured. added, ther increased. 
| " 9 £ » |. | s. d. 
| ,o2 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
ain Tena \hiual . 5 
| 3392 | 1820 boon «| 335817 & | @8h0 iL? & 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kivgdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 


Office 50, Kegent Street. 

7k ta > y 5 . 
OCLETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 

AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 

Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on W 
wespay, the 7th of Jury 1852, the cases of 15 Petitioners were 
considered, of which 11 were approved, 1 rejected, 2 imad- 
missible, and 1 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 2d of Junr, 24 debtors, of 
whom 18 had wives and 49 children, have been discharged 
the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 217/. 15s. 4d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
H. Harwood Penny, Esq.. ccoscocosceccs 0. cf GB 8 © 
E. 8. Chandos Pole, Esq. ........ eee a 2 9 6 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs, Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 


AND Te . 

] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of bedding. They have likewise, in ad 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Heat and Sox, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


QHOWER-BATHS AND TOILETTE 











































WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of 
BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. The stock of h is at 


once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s.; Pillar 
Showers, 31. to 5/. 15s.; Nursery, lls. 6d. to 30s.; Sponging, 
lds. to 308.; Hip, 12s. 6d. to 2%. A large assortment of Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 40s. the set of three. 


[EAURNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of really London made 
TEA-URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. 


BURTON'S, from 27s. to 6 guineas. 

, > 
HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 

18 added to his Show Rooms TWO VERY LARGE 

, which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with appro- 

priate Bedding and Mattresses). Common Iron BKedsteads, 

‘om 12s. 6d.; Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Pa- 
tent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 16s, 6d.; and Cots from 20s ch. Handsome 
ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great varicty, from 
31. 5s. to 310. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING [RONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREBT (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 











o r 
NRAHAM’S late MACQUEEN’S 
KN HOTEL, No. 8, Princes Street, Edinburgh.—WIL- 

LIAM GRAHAM, for many years in Douglas's Hotel, St. 
Andrew Square, begs to intimate, that having acquired the 
good-will of this establishment, he has entered into posses- 
sion of the premises, and had them newly painted, so as to 
promote the comfort of families and others honouring them 
with their patronage. Graham's Hotel being conducted with 
the strictest attention to the wants of Families and Visitors, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the Railway Stations, in a 
most central and cheerful situation, recommends it favour- 
ably to public notice. The Coffee-room is comfortable and 
commodious. The Wines and Cuisine of the establishment 
are of the very best description 
8, Princes Street, Edinburgh, July 1852. 


7 . 7 5) 
HE WINES of FRANCE and GER- 
MANY have been carefully gathered ir their respective 
localities by JAMES CAMPBELL, for Sale at the REGENT 
STREET WINE-CELLARS, where, with al! other Foreign 
Wines, they can be obtained by Families at Moderate Prices. 
Attention is particularly directed to a fine BORDEAUX 
WINE at 28s. per dozen, in one, two, or three dozen cases, 
which, with the bottles, are included in the cost now de- 
scribed by the proprietor, whose reputation has been appre- 
ciated by the public in his City Establishment during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Post-oftice orders, remittances, or town references, should 

be addressed to JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent Street. 


= > ; 7 “1. 
7 AU-DE-VIE—tThis pure PALE 
4 BRANDY is of a peculiarly wholesome character, pos- 
sessing all the virtues of the finest old COGNAC, without its 
acidity ; and equally well enduring the ordeal of cold or hot 
water, In French bottles with French labels, 30s. per dozen, 
bottles included, or lis. by the imperial gallon. Only the im- 
mense consumption consequent upon universal approval could 
enable us to afford our pure “ EAU-DE-VIE” at half the price 
usually charged for the coarse whisky-flavoured spirit so 
largely imported under that denomination. 
HENRY BRETT and Co., 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


spon, . 

JROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S 
: PALE ALE.—RBaron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp—“ The spe- 
cimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me another op- 
portunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I am myself 
an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables 
me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
mosteminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid 

and the robust.”—Jvusrus Liesio, Giessen, May 6, 


ALLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE 
may be obtained in casks of all sizes from the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch 
Establishments— 

LONDON ..ee++e. at 61, King William Street, City. 
Livexroot...... at Cook Street. 
Mancuesrer ... at Ducie Place. 

















Dvupwry ++» at the Royal Brewery 
Giascow ++» at 115, St. Vincent Street. 





Dus. .....+.. at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street. 
Hiawinonam ... at Market Hall, 
At either of which places a list of respectable parties who 
supply the Beer in bottles (and also in casks at the same 
prices as rrom the Brewery) may at any time be seen, 


A N APOLOGY will be required of us, 
42 and is respectfully offered, for appearing before the 
fiers as ADVERTISERSof BANKRUPT STOCK. In ex- 
Mock in Ta AGE ATE OM, Tender for the Lease and 


stock 
ing immediate alterations, we have cd epom 
‘ing the whole of it forthwith, at a still FURTHER 
CTION. The limits of an advertisement prevent our 
enumerating or deseribing the choice assortment or their 
prices: suffice, as cxamples—elegant Gold Watches, hitherto 
sold at 4/. 10s. we reduce to $i. l0s.; Silver at 3. 5s. we offer 
for 2/. 5s.; Gold Chains (irrespective of pattern) for their in- 
trinsic value; Gem and Fancy Rings and Jewellery in great 
variety ; all to be sold at such reduced prices to insure speedy 
clearance. “HOWLEYS,” of 284, High Holborn, have teo 
much regard for their established reputation to make false or 
delusive representations ; and in soliciting the attention of 
their friends and the public to this sale, at their new West- 
end Establishment, they must impress them with the fact, 
they are the only firm of the name, and entitled to use that 
of “ Howleys,” from Coventry Street and Strand.—N.B. 120, 
Oxford Street, a few doors West of Regent Circus. 


Lk 1. , . 
‘ILVER PLATE, New and _ Second- 
hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
applied for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, 
weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, and the electro silver 
plated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
seven doors from Gracechurch Street, London 


7 *pre ~ ; 5 
( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHAN DE- 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assort- 
ment of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, 
always on view; also, an extensive variety of Glass Ice 
Dishes, Ice Plates, and every article in glass required for ice. 
A large stock of ornamental Flower Vases,&c. Furnishing 
orders in glass executed with despatch. F. and C. Osten, 44, 
Oxford Street ; manufactory, broad Street, Birmingham. Es 
tablished 1807 


> 7, 7 ih 
\ ECHI’s RAZORS, STROP, and PASTE, 
4 for lls.—4, Leadenhall Street, London.—Pair of Razors, 
7s.; Strop, 3s. 6d.; Paste, 6d. The Razors warranted, or ex- 
changed if not approved. Those who find shaving painful 
and difficult will do well to try the above; it being well 
known that Mecui has been eminently successful in render- 
ing shaving an easy operation. Superior Shaving Brushes, 
Naples Soap, and every article of first-rate quality for the 
Toilet. CAUTION.—Do not buy any Strop as genuine, un- 
less Mecui's name is on it, there being so many counterfeits. 
Elegant Case of Razors, for Presents, from 25s. to 10 guineas. 
Ivory-handled and Scotch Strops 


= wD 

NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 

at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. 
June 1, 1852. WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


, ‘ 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the CURE 
of BILE, SICK HEADACHE, and BOWRL COM- 
PLAINTS.—Mr. John Anderson, general merchant, of Bally- 
money, county Antrim, has written to Professor Holloway 
the following statement of a cure by the use of his Pills. 
Rose M‘Clure, residing at Balnagashal, Ballymoney, was af 
flicted for five months with headache, sickness, and violent 
pains inthe stomach and bowels. She tried sev« ral skilful 
surgeons in Coleraine, Ballymoney, and other places, but they 
could give her no relief whatever. At length she was rec: m- 
mended to try Holloway’s Pills; and after using them for a 
short period, these invaluable medicines have restore d her to 
rfect health, and enabled her to resume her daily labour 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowart's Establish 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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Fok THE HOT WEATHER. 
NICOLL'S GUINEA PALETOT, 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, 
NICOLL’S HALF.GUINEA VEST, 


with other fashionable garments for gentlemen. To be ob- 
tained in London only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill ; or, in the Country and 
Colonies, of the recognized Agents. 


ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
—— of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 

t importations, dispensing with all i di parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge Only at Mercacrs, Bineterx, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, li Oxford Street. 


hte ONE ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD.—Even in the midst of the excitement of a 
eneral election, and of anxiety felt with regard to future 
fiscal arrang the d ic tea-table cannot be alto- 

ther forgotten. it must always be a matter of importance 
70 consumers to know where to obtaln Teas and Coffees of the 
finest qualities at the most moderate prices, and hence it 
must be necessary always to bear in mind the Establishment at 
the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, where DAKIN and 
CO. continue to supply Teas and Coffees of the best kinds 
and of the finest growth at merchant's prices. 

All orders from any part of the Metropolitan districts with- 
in eight miles of St. Paul's will be delivered by Dakin and 
Co.’s vans, on the day after the orders are received. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witt Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


.TT 

] EAUTIFUL HAIR.—The suceessful 

results of the last half-century have proved beyond ques- 
tion that ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is endowed with 
singularly nourishing powers in the growth and restoration 
of the Human Hair, and when every other known specific has 
failed. It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of 
the head, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, accelerates 
its growth, cleanses it from seurf and dandriff, sustains it in 
maturity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of 
human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s. 6d. and double that size, 2ls. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil’ in 
two lines.—Sold by A. Row LAND & Sons. 20, Haters cruvny 
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In the press, 
7 SECOND SPRING; a Sermon 
Preached in the Synod of Oseott. By Joun 
Henry Newman, D.D. Priest of the Oratory. 
London: Ricuarpson and Son, 172, Fleet Street, 9, 
Capel Street, Dublin, and Derby. 
FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Third Edition, price 58. cloth, 

i R. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S VACA- 

TION RAMBLES; comprising the Recollections 
of three Continental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 
1842, and 1843. 

Just published, 6s. cloth, 

MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S 

WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 
Epwakrp Moxon, Dover Street. 
OGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS.— A New Series of Continental Guide 
Books, in compact volumes at a moderate price. 
I. 
ELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 
With Maps and Plans, price 6s, 

I. 
Swrrtezeeranra 
With large Map, price 6s. 

Davip Booeve, Fleet Street. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
SCARLET LETTER,” &c. 

Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. to be had at all the 
Libraries in Town and Country, 

HE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
By Naruantrer Hawrnorne. 

“*Mr. Hawthorne's third tale, in our judgment, puts 
the seal on the reputation of its author, as the highest, 
deepest, and finest imaginative writer whom America 
has yet produced... . . Long as our remarks and se- 
lections, they are far from illustrating all the phases 
of appeal to admiration and sympathy exhibited by this 
remarkable book of a remarkable writer.” — Atheneum. 

** A good story, full of picturesque writing and ro- 
mantic incident, well marked with the distinctive 
stamp of Mr. Hawthorne’s genius.” — Examiner. 

“*The book, besides its high philosophical interest, 
has the charm of a really fine romance too—has ad- 
venture, vivacity, fine scenery, and human interest.” — 
ao” News. 

ondon : Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by 
Czerwy. Thirtieth Edition, 4s. 

** The instructions are clear and simple, the size full 
music folio, the plates of extra boldness, and more 
than 140 popular and modern airs, preludes, exercises, 

c. twelve chants, and four songs, with the fingering 
marked, fill up this complete grammar for the piano 
students.”— Vide Morning Advertiser, Feb. 14. 


NEY. POPULAR and CLASSICAL 
MUSIC. Catalogues Gratis, and Postage Free. 
A CATALOGUE of SACRED and CATHEDRAL 
MUSIC, Vocal and for the Organ—A Descriptive Ca- 
talogue of Standard and Modern Musical Publications 
—A Syllabus of the Contents of all Hamilton’s Works, 
furnished gratis and postage free, on application to 
Rosert Cocks and Co. New Burlington Street. 





HE BRITISH QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW, No. XXXI. (price 6s.) will be published 
on the Ist of Avousr. 

1. The Christian Ministry to Come. s 

. Ancient Mariners—Hakluyt Publications. _ 
Syriac Literature—Festal Letters of Athanasius. 
Old French Mewoirs. t 
Progress of Industrial Instruction. 
Lord Jeffrey—Our Periodical Press. 
Pre-Raphaelism in Art and Literature. 
. Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

9. Australia and its Wealth. 

10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; and Srmpkin, MarsHat, and Co. Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 

CONDUCTED BY MRs. 8. C. HALL. . 
HARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


for AuGust, price ls. contains Two fine Engray- | 


ings on Steel; also, 
The Lucky Penny, by the Editor. 
Adelaide, by the Author of ** Olive,” &c. 
Shakspere’s Southwark, by W. F. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
The Lord Mayor’s Progress to Twickenham, by Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. 

The Trial by Battle, by Miss Strickland, &c. &e. 
Virrvur, Hat, and Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 
TO WATERING-PLACE VISITORS and OTHERS. 

ATH.—For an instructive and enter- 
taining Paper on BATH AS IT WAS and IS, see 
“LEISURE HOUR,” No. 30, price 1d. published July 
22d. The sketeh is accompanied with an appropriate 
Engraving, and is the first of a Series on the leading 

Watering Places of England. 
London: W. Jones, 56, Paternoster Row; and may be 

had of all Booksellers and News Agents. 











Just published, crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 
HE BEAUTY OF AMALFI; an Ita- 
lian Tale. 

“Written with great skill, as well as with much 
knowledge of the peasantry and scenery of Amalfi. 
The public events, that superadd historical variety to 
individual interest, are the insurrection of Masaniello, 
and the tyranny, corruption, and treachery of the 
Austro-Spanish government at that time; which are 
quietly made to remind the reader of a similar kind of 
rule in the present day.”—Spectator. 

London: Smirn, ELper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE LOST INHERITANCE. 
“ There is great vigour and much cleverness dis- 
played throughout the pages of this well-written novel. 
Scenes of striking interest are portrayed with power 
and discrimination.” — Messenger. 
A Tale. 
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2 vols. 
+ walt VUECOMEe UNE Ul Lue must Tayourite | 


novels of the season.” —Atlas. 


ARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. Grey. 
3 vols. 


** Equal to any former work of its authoress.”— 


Atheneum. 
to BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 


By the Author of the ‘‘ Old English Gentleman,” 


&e. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough St. | 








THE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA, 
Just ready, crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


ECTURES ON GOLD. 


the Museum of Practical Geology for the in- 
struction of emigrants about to proceed to Australia. 

1. The Geology of Australia. 
2. Australian Rocks. By Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 

sal: Yee of Gold. By Lyon Playfair, C.B. 


4. Gold Mining and Washing. By W. Smyth, M.A. 

5. On Assaying of Gold Ores. By John Perey, M.D. 

6. History and Statistics of Gold. By Robert Hunt. 

Avip Boover, Fleet Street. 
M SEUM of CLASSICAL ANTIQUI- 
Wi ries. Vol. 11. Part 11. June 30, 1852. 
Price 6s. 6d. or 1/. 1s. per annum. 

1. On the City and Port of Seleucia Pieria. By W. 
Holt Yates, M.D. 2. The Throne of Amyclwan Apollo. 
By W. Watkiss Lloyd. 3. On the Mountains of Lycia. 





By Professor Schoenborn. 4. On the Theatres of 
Verona and Vicenza. By Edward Falkener. 5. Ob- 
servations on the Theatre of Verona. By Cont’ Orti 
Manara. Illustrated with 4 Engravings and 10 Wood- 
cuts, including some unpublished Drawings by Palladio. 
Ricnarps, Printer, 37, Great Queen Street. 
EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF 
ACQUIRING FRENCH. 
h ONS. LE PAGE’S FRENCH 
EDUCATIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL 

WORKS, designed to obviate the necessity of going to 
France to acquire the Parisian accent. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS. 
Cloth, 3s. New and Improved Edition. 

LE PAGE'S L’ECHO de PARIS. Nineteenth Edi- 
tion, cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGE'S GIFT of CONVERSATION. Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S LE PETIT CAUSEUR;; being a Key to 
the Gift of Conversation. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Sixth Edi- 
tion, cloth, 3s. 


LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE to FRENCH COM- | 


POSITION. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. Third Edi- 
tion, cloth, 5s. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE 
FRANCAIS. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

“ Without attempting any royal road to the attain- 
ment of the French language, and without pretending 
that it can be acquired at sight, or learned without a 
master, M. Le Page has, in his excellent series of edu- 
cational works, rendered a thorough knowledge of that 
langu comparatively easy. His system is peculiar 
and original, and has long since been stamped with 
public approbation.”— Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange ; and Messrs. 
Loneman. 

*.* Volumes of 5s. or upwards sent post-free to any 

part of the Kingdom. : 


Delivered at | 


By J. B. Jukes, M.A. | 


This day, Eleventh and x Edition, 3s. 6d. 
EADINGS I POETRY, 
Also, Cheaper Editiuns of 
POPULAR POEMS. Selected by E. Parker. 2s. 64, 
EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. 1s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


| 

| Second Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 
RACTICAL EXERCISES ON 
| 





FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY ; with a Lexicon of 
Idiomatic Verbs. By Istpore Brassevur, Professor of 
| the French Language and Literature in King’s College, 
London, and the Charter House. 
London: Joun W. Parkerand Sox, West Strand. 


Third Edition, strongly bound, 6s. 
Qoeo. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
| KY abridged from Gleig’s Family History of England ; 
| with copious Chronology, List of Contemporary Sove- 

reigns, and Questions for Examination. 
| London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
| 











This day, 2s. 6d. 
E XERCISES ADAPTED TO THE 
4 COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By Joun 
W. Doxaupson, D.D. Head Master of Bury School. 
By the same Author, 
COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETE GREEK @RAMMAR. 4s. 6d. 
GRECX GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA. 2s. 6d, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Fifth Edition, with a new Supplementary Chapter, 


price 10s. 6d. 
STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 
By the same Author, 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM. Cheaper Edi- 


tion. 4s. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sor, West Strand. 








This day, 3s. . 

Y\ERMAN PHRASE-BOOK; a Guide 

¥ tothe Formation of Sentences for Conversation 
and Composition. By Dr. Bernays, Professor of Ger- 
man in King’s College. 

By the same Author, 

GERMAN WORD-BOOK,. 3s. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. Eighth Edition. 5s. 

GERMAN EXERCISES. Tenth Edition. 5s, 6d. 

GERMAN EXAMPLES. Fifth Edition. 3s. 

GERMAN READER. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. Second 


Edition. 5s 
POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 


GERMAN 
Edition. 7s. 
SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. With Notes. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. With Notes. 2s, 
| London: Jown W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
ARNOLD'S SELECTION FROM HERODOTUS. 


In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
VCLOGH HERODOTER, Part L; 
4 from the Text of Schweigheuser: with English 
Notes. By the Rev. Tuomas Kercnever Arnowp, 
M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. . 
Rivinertons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
, Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, (with Eng- 
| lish Notes,) 
1. THUCYDIDES, Book I. 5s. 6d. 
| 2. ABESCHINES against CTESIPHON,. 4s. 


| sateen =e: 
ARNOLD'S EDITION OF THE BIRDS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
I CLOG ARISTOPHANICA, Part 
4 I1.; containing the BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES. 
With English Notes. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas 
KercHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In these edi- 
tions the objectionable passages are omitted. 
Also, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed.) 
PART I.; containing the CLOUDS of ARISTO- 
PHANES, with English Notes. 3s. 6d. 
Rivincrtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


| NEW WORK ON VERSIFICATION. 
| In post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. (new scale, ) 
TREATISE ON VERSIFICATION, 
F . ANCIENT and MODERN. By the Rev. R. W. 
Evans, B.D. Vicar of Heversham, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of **The Rec- 
tory of Valehead.” 
Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (upon the 
new scale of prices, 
1. The MINISTRY of the BODY. Second Edi- 
tion. 6s. 6a 


bs. 6d. 
| 2. The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. Third Edition. 


Fourth 








5s. 
3. PAROCHIAL SKETCHES in VERSE. With 
Wood-cuts. 5s. 
ARNOLD'S NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. neatly half-bound, 
1 i ANTICLEPTIC GRADUS: 
_ founded on Quicherat’s Thesaurus Poeticus Lingue 
Latine. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Krrcnever 
Arnoip, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The object of this work is to give the pupil all the 
help affurded to him by the old Gradus, supplying it in 
| the form of materials to be worked up by himself, not 
in the concrete state of ready made lines; its anticleptic 
or antip'lering character consisting in the insertion of 
| expressions and phrases from the best authors, illustra- 
, tive of the several words, without producing the com- 
| plete lines of quotation. It contains a careful selection 
of Epithets, and will be found a sufficient Dictionary 
| for the best Latin Poets. 
Rivinertons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ~ 
Fifth 


| 

1. The FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. 

*.* Also, a SECOND PART, containing Additional 
} 


Edition. 2s. 
Exercises. 1s. 


2. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents: 1. “ Ideas” 


for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sap- 
phics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of 
Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. 
Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 
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BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


On Tuesday, with a New Map, post 8vo. 


| - MURRAY’S 
| HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND THE RHINE 


THE USE OF TRAVELLERS. 


July 24, 1852. 715 





ESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co, re- 
i) spectfully beg to call the attention of all persons | 
engaged in tuition and the bookselling trade toa NEW 
CATALOGUE of MODERN and APPROVED EDU- 
CATIONAL WORKS, which is now ready for distri- 
bution, and which they will be happy to forward on ap- 
plication. : 

Wuirtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


> 





Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, greatly 








improved, 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 
\ OLINEUX’S USE OF 
J 

and Questions. 


of Schools and Private Tuition. 
proved by SaAMvEL MayNarpD, 

Mathematical Works,” &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; 


Editor of 


Hamilton and 


ton and Co.; 


J. Hughes; and C. H. Law. 
Recently published, price 4s. cloth lettered, 


NHE CLASSICAL MANUAL; 


Mythology, Antiquities, and Chronology. 
tended for the use of junior fi 


legiate schools. 


Gloucester. 


* A very well digested and useful little volume.”— 


Guardian. 
“A well digested abridgment—cleverly compiled.” — 
Britannia. 


**A useful book to the junior pupil and others for 





reference or study.”—- Spectator. 
Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


~FRASER’S WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC 


AND KEY. 
\ ANT; being a Complete Compendiu mof Arith- 
metic, and a Complete Question Book. Containing the 
New Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules and 
Examples for comparing the New Measures with the 
Old. To which is added, an Appendix on Repeating 
and Circulating Decimals, with their Application. By 
Joun Frasrr, Accountant, &c. ‘ 
Also, by the Same. 

A KEY to WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 
ANT, modernized and improved, containing Solutions 
of all the Exercises, &c. 12mo. price 3s. cloth. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J 
Rivington ; Capes and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; 
Cc. H. Law; J. Green; E. P. Williams; Clarke and 
Co.; Hall and Co,; W. and T. Piper; and L. E. Wit- 
tenoom. 

ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING'S TEXT. 
New and Revised Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
I ORACE’S WORKS, from the TEXT of 

DOERING, with Explanatory Notes at the end of 
the Text. By Cnas. Anryoy, ©) 2 & 
Lonaon: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; H.G. Bohn; Cowie and Co. ; Capes and 
Co.; E. Hodgson; H. Wasifbourne; F. and J. Riving- 
ton: Houlston and Stoneman ; J. 5. Hodgson; E. P. 
Williams; and C. H. Law. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 


A 


and Biography. 

Beginners. 
Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 

and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and C. H. Law. 





Modernized and improved, price 2s. cloth, 
JTALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 








New Edition, 18mo. 1s. bound, 
DAMS’S LECTIONES SELECT; 
or Select Latin Lessons, in Morality, History, 
Adapted to the capacity of Young 


THE | 
GLOBES; containing Problems, with Examples 
Also, a series of Exercises for the Use | 
Corrected and im- 
* Keith’s 


Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Dar- 


an 
Epitome of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman 
Chiefly in- 
orms in public and col- 
Compiled by James 8. 8. Barnp, Trin. 
Coll. Dublin; Assistant Classical Master, King’s School, 


Selected from ‘‘ Murray’s Handbook for the Continent.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street; and to be obtained of all respectable Booksellers. 





Immediately, in 8vo, price 21s. 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 
Part II. The Monuments of Egypt; and their Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition. 
| By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, Essex. 





ALSO, JUST READY, 
TWO YEARS ON THE FARM CONSTANCE TYRRELL. 
OF UNCLE SAM; A Novet. 
With Sketches of his Location, Nephews, & Prospects. | By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 
By CHARLES CASEY. Post 8vo. 8 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 





Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


A NEW MONTHLY SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


On the Ist of August will be published, 8vo. containing 64 closely but clearly printed pages, No. I. of 


| THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


AND LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYIST. 


This Magazine is intended to supply the long-felt want of a Monthly Periodical of sterling merit at the very low 
price which the present facilities for cheap production now render practicable. 

It will contain Articles on Current and Standard Literature, the Fine Arts, and on Politics; and Original 
Works will occasionally appear in its pages. While it will more particularly relate to the literature and politics of 
England, it will have that dircet tendency and fearless expression of opinion which the present age necessaril 
requires. The national spirit in which it will be written, the high tone which it will endeavour to maintain, an 
os sae cheapness at which it will be published, may, it is hoped, render it a welcome guest to English readers 
of all parties. 

It is evident that a very large sale alone can make such a project successful, and the proprietors trust that it 
will be favourably received by the reading public, and that at such a trifling price as one shilling per number, a 
large number of subscribers may be at once obtained. 

Subscribers’ names will be received by the Publisher, or by any Bookseller in Town or Country. 

London: T. BOSWORTH, 215, Regent Street. 


| ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 
T we nty-first Edition, 12mo. price 6s. bd. and lettered, 
| VENERONTS COMPLETE ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR; containing the best and easiest 
rules for attaining that language. To which are added, 
an Introduction to Italian Versification, Extracts from 
the Italian Poets, &c. The whole properly accented to 
facilitate the pronunciation of Jgamgtiau:) sansroteat 
By P. L. Rosrerri. 
2. BOTTARELLI’S EXERCISES upon the DIF- 
| FERENT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with 
references to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgment 
of the Roman History intended at once to make the 
learner acquainted with history, and the idioms of the 
Italian language. Eleventh Edition, revised, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 
3. A KEY to BOTTARELLI’S EXERCISES: with 
a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, with English 
Translations, for the Use of Beginners. By P. R. 
Bora. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Longman, Brown, and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Capes and 
Co.; Dulau and Co.; C. H. Law; and Aylott and Jones. 








TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN ELEMENT- 
ARY AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

In royal 8vo. to be had Gratis of all Booksellers in 
Town and Country; or forwarded, free of postage,”on 
application to Messrs. Lonoman and Co. 39, Pater- 
noster Row, London, 


ara Margera om wrt Al 
d SCHOOL BOOKS AND EDI CATIONAL 
WORKS; consisting of an Alphabetical List of the 
full Titles, Size, and Price of about Three Hundred 
New and Established Works, published by Messrs, 
Longman and Co. in all branches of Scholastic Litera- 
ture; preceded by a Classified Index. 

*,* A copy of each work maybe inspected at 39, 
Paternoster Row, where also all books ‘published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. may be seen classified ac- 
cording to their subjects. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonaMans, 


NEW SERIES OF COPY-BOOKS FOR ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 
Just published, Nos. I. Il. VIII. and IX. in oblong 

















New Edition, 12mo. price 4s. 


\VOVELLE MORALI DI FRANCESCO | 


i SOAVE. Nuova Editione, diligentemente cor- 
reta, in cui si sono accentate tutte le voci; e che con- 
tiene un Vocabolario aggiunto allo fine. 

London: Whittaker e Co.; e Simpkin, Marshall, e 
Co. Edinburgh: Bell e Bradfute. 

DES CARRIERES’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
BY M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 
BREGE de L’HISTOIRE 
FRANCE, extrait de "Histoire de Abbé Millot, 

ar M. Des Carnireres. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’ a 
E Revolution de Juillet 1830, par J. C. H. Tarver; 
et ensuite, jusqu’ a l’an 1849, par C. J. Detiiie, Pro- 
fesseur A Christ’s Hospital, et A I'Ecole de la Cité de 
Londres, Auteur d’une Grammaire Francaise, &c. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau 
and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; J. Hughes; C. H. 
Law; and L. E. Wittenoom. 

THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
( LLENDORFF’'S METHOD OF 
LEARNING te READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 
a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1. ADAPTED tothe FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFr. 
§vo. Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

2. ADAPTED to theITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. 
§vo. Second Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED tothe GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEnporrr. 
In two parts. 
cloth. Part II. Third Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. 
The parts sold separately. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 








It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- } 


selves of the present method to notice that these are 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff; 
and he deems any other totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of 
the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
ft 1 and other eminent writers. They should be 


ord red with the Publishers’ name, and to prevent | Elementary History of Rome. 


frres, every copy has its number and the Author's 
signature, 
The above works are copyright. 
London: Wurrraker and Co. and Dutav and Co.; 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 


| 
| selections judiciously made; the text carefully revised 


de | 


| every reasonahle demand that can be made.’ 


| Fleet Street. 


By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. | 


Part I. Seventh Edition, price 12s. 8vo. 


4to. price 3d. each Copy- Book, 
GRADUATED SERIES of 9 COPY- 
BOOKS. By W. M‘Leov, Head Master of the 
Model School and Master of Method in the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea. Forming a Part of the New 
School Series, Edited by the Rev. G. R. Gumi, M.A. 
Inspector-General of Military Schools. 
Already published, 
No. 1. Ruled with diagoval and horizontal lines, con- 
tains Exercises in Right-lined Letters; as 
i, u,n, m, &e. 
2. Similarly ruled, Exercises in Curved and Crot- 
chet Letters ; as o, a, r, &c. 
8. Small Hand. 
9. Ruled for exercises in Composition and Dic- 
tation. 
Nos. III. to VII. (nearly ready), as follows— 
3. With diagonal and horizontal lines, a/ternately, 
Exercises in Looped Letters, &c.; as g, y, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
YICERONIS CATO MAJOR, sive de 
Senectute, Lelius, sive de Amicitia, et Epistole 
Selecte; with English Notes and an Index. By 
Grorcr Lone. Being a second volume of the Gram- 
mar School Classics. 
** The notes are brief, clear, and instructive; the 


and admirably punctuated ; and the entire volume is 
one which the schoolboy will find invaluable, and from 
which even the advanced scholar may learn something.” 
— Weekly News. ” 

Also, lately published, a New Edition of the first 
volume, price 5s. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with English Notes 
and 3 Maps. By the Rev. J. F. Macwrcuar., Master 
of the Grammar School, Burton-upon-Trent. 

“We can confidently recommend this as the best 
School Edition, and we feel certain that it will satisfy 
*—Classical 


JI. 3 & 

4. Large Hand, Capitals, and Half Text. 

5. Capitals, Large Hand, Half Text, and Small 
Hand. 

6. Large, Half Text, and Small Hands. 

» 7. Half Text and Small Hand. 

*,* The Engraved Copy-Heads, intended to convey 


Museum. 3 
Wutrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; Groror Brut, - 





\ R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL | useful information, are Historical, Geographical, and 

i AND CLASSICAL WORKS. s. d. | Scientific. 

History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. Fourth | London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
Baas, GOR, o.oo cccccccevesesvccccccese SCHOOL-BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 


The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 


| History of Greece. 12mo., Sixth Edition, cloth... 6 6 Edited by Taomas Boven. ie 
td of Rome. 12mo. Sixth Edition, cloth... 6 6 | EK XERCISES on the GLOBES and 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo... each. 1 0 | Fy MAPS. With Questions for Examination, and 
| History of India. 8vo. cloth ...... ececcccevees 8 © | an Appendix, by which the Constellations may be easily 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. Second known. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Edition, cloth.......+.+++++++++: -sseeeeeee 6 6 | A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 5vo — | 2s. Gd. sewed. 
Second Edition, cloth.............eceeeeeeee 6 ¢ . NOL “AL OGRAPHICAL, HIs- 
| The Mythology Abridged. 18mo. 6th Edit. bd.. 4 0 | TORICAL, ‘and. MISCELLANEOUS (EXERCISES. 
Ouse oe hey —_ and Introduction. 6 g | Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 7». 6d. bound. 
Second Edition, 5v0. clotn, ..... 66 cece ee eenne ) , — "RepT re : : 
| The Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with _ ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. Thirteenth Edi- 
Notes and Excurses. Post 8vo. cloth........ 6 6 | tion, with Additions by Geonor Frost. 12mo. 6s bound. 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Wood-cuts, fep. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISH 
Ove. Chath .. .cccccccesccccccscccsovcccers . 6 6 | HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 
Elementary History of England. 12mo. Third 4s. bound. = some 
Mam, WOM. «0 cccccccccescceccctecheonss 5 0 GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. Second TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places in 
I IE 5a. snd ne ne ananens nashihind 3 6 | Judwa, and those visited by St. Paul, and narrating 
18mo. Third Edi- the most important Occurrenees recorded in the Evan- 
ON ae ide auae ae Se 3 6 | gelical Histories. With Maps. Sixth Edition, l2mo. 
These works are used at the chief Public Schools, | 58. 6d. bound. 
| and by the tutors at the Universities, and are ad- ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. Twenty-fourth 
mirably adapted for private and self-instruction. Edition. 8d. 
“ Wuuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. London : Sold by Soapxix, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE WORKS, published by Taytor, WaAL- 
Ton, and Manrriey. 4to. ; 

Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, general 
notices are given of the chief subjects and most promi- 
nent peculiarities of the books. The publication is 
designed to put the reader, as far as possible, in the 
same position as if he had inspected for himself, at 
least cursorily, the works described. Free by post, to 
any one writing for it. 

DR. W. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By various Writers. 
Illustrated with Coins, Plans of Cities, Districts, 
Battles, &c. 

To appear in Quarterly Parts, and to form 1 vol. 
medium 8vo.—Parts | to 3, price 4s. each, are ready. 

DR. W. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition. By 
various Writers. 500 Wood-cuts. 1 vol. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

DR. W. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 
By various Writers. 560 Wood-cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. 
51. 15s, 6d. 

DR. W. SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of BIOGRAPHY MYTHOLOGY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, partly based on the larger ‘* Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.” 
8vo. ll. 1s. 

DR. W. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Young Persons. 200 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. New Edi- 
tion, 12mo. 7s, 6d. cloth; or 8s. 6d. bound. 

LATHAM on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

LATHAM’S HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
of = ENGLISH LANGUAGE, New Edition, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

LATHAM’S HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY of , 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the Use of Classi- | 
cal Schools. Fep. ls. 6d. | 

ENGLISH | 





LATHAM’S GRAMMAR of the 
LANGUAGE, for the Use of Commercial Schools. 
Fep. ls. 6d. 

LATHAM’S ELEMENTS of ENGLISH 
_— for the Use of Ladies’ Schools. Fep. 

8. 6d. 

MERLET’S GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d, bound. 

MEBLET'S.P LNOV AY. “APE TALES 
Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

MERLET’S LE TRADUCTEUR; or Histori- 
cal, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Sections from the 
best French Writers, &c. New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 62. 

LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. | 

LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXER- 
CISES. Second Edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. | 

ROBSON’S FIRST LATIN READING LES- | 
SONS. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

GREEK TESTAMENT. From the Text of 
Griesbach, with the various Readings of Mill and 
Scholz, Marginal References, Historical Introduction, 
&e. New Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. | 
KUHNER’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS. By 
. ALEXANDER ALLEN, Third Edition, 12mo. 4s, | 
cloth. | 

ALLEN’S NEW LATIN DELECTUS. Third ' 
Edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. First Course: 
Mathematics, Lb nee weer Sound, and Optics. Large 
12mo. with 400 Wood-cuts, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

REV. 8. NEWTH’S ELEMENTS of STA- | 
Fang DYNAMICS, and HYDROSTATICS. Royal 

0. | 


DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of ARITH- | 
METIC. Fifth Edition, royal 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of the DIFFEREN- | 
TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, familiarly il- 
lustrated and = Second Edition, 12mo. with Dia- 
grams, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of GEOME- 
TRY, familiarly illustrated and applied. Second Edi- 
tion, 12mo. with 150 Wood-cuts, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

HEMMING’S FIRST BOOK on PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. 12mo. with Diagrams, 4s. 6d. 





Cheap Issue of Interlinear Classics, 
At 1s. 6d. per volume. 
PH_EDRUS'S FABLES. Latin and English Inter- 
linear. 12mo. 1s. 6. 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book I. Latin and 
ish Interlinear. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
IRGIL’S ZNEID. Book I, Latin and English 
Interlinear. 12mo. 1s. 64. 
PARSING LESSONS to VIRGIL’S NEID. 
Book I. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
CESAR’S INVASION of BRITAIN. Latin and 
English Interlinear. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES: Selections. Greek and 
English Interlinear. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
DES of ANACREON. Greek and English Inter- 
HOMER'S ILIAD. B 
A x - Book I. Greek and lish Inter- 
linear. 12mo., ls. 6d. my - 
PARSING LESSONS to HOMER'S ILIAD. Book 
I. 12mo., Is. — 


London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower Street; and 27, Ivy Lane. 





MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, 
Have recently Published the following 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


i. 
Mr. MERIVALE'S 
(Author of the ** History of Rome ”’) 
SALLUST FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. (Just ready.) 


Mr. DRAKE'S 
DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. Price 5s. 
* Will enable a student to read the original with 
comparative ease.”— Literary Gazette. 
** Useful notes.”-—- The Guardian. 
“ A neat and useful edition.”—Atheneum. 


3. 
Mr. NORRIS’S Translation of 
DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. Sewed, 3s. 
“The best translation that we remember to have 
seen.” —Literary Gazette. 

** Very accurate.”— The Guardian. 

‘** Admirably representing both the sense and style 
of the original.”—Athenaum. 


4. 
By G. W. HEMMING, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
D and INTEGRAL CALCU- 
LUS. 8vo, boards, price 9s. 
5. 
By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D. , 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A SHORT AND 
EASY COURSE OF ALGEBRA. Chiefly de- 
signed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous Collection of Original Easy Exercises. 
12mo. bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. A New Edition. 
“ His definitions are admirable for their simplicity 
and clearness.” — Atheneum. 
** We have much reason to admire the happy art of 
the author in making crooked things straight and rough 
places smooth.”— The Educator. 


6. 
By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. 
Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, accompanied 


by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 8vo. 


| boards, price 10s. 6d. 


** The task is well executed... . . His arrangement is 
Vnaid hin maanéa cimalo and beautiful.”— The Educator. 
‘ee 


Mr. SIMPSON’S 


EPITOME of the HISTORY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, during the First Three Centuries, 
and during the time of the Reformation. With Exa- 
mination Questions. Second Edition, improved. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


8. 

PLATO’S REPUBLIC; a New Translation 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes. By two 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, (D. J. Vaven- 
AN, M.A.;! and the Rev, J. LL. Davies, M.A.) Crown 
8vo. cloth, 73. 6d. (Just ready.) 

** A really good, by which we mean a literal and ele- 
gant translation.” —Spectator. 

** A sound and scholarly version. It is more, it is— 
a rare virtue in classical translations—‘ done into choice 
English.’ Besides this, it has a sensible introduction 
and a close analysis.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

** A valuable contribution to the study of Plato.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

** Has not the wonted stiffness of a translation; but 
reads like an original composition.”— The Critic. 

9. 
By J.C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


I. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 
THE of PLANE and SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY. Eighth Edition, greatly 
improved and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth lettered, 
price 7s. 6d. (Just ready.) 


11. 
THE ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. Second 
Edition, 8vo. boards, 8s. 6d. 
10. 
By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


I. 
of GRAMMAR tanght in 


THE 
ENGLISH. 18mo. bound in cloth, price 2s, 


11. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR; the sub- 
stance of the above, with Examples for Practice. 
Adapted for Junior Classes. 18mo. limp cloth, ls. 

ll. 
By W.P. WILSON, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

A TREATISE on DYNAMICS. 8vo. boards, 

price 9s. 6d. 
12. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 

DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCU- 
LUS. With numerous Examples. (Shortly.) 

This work is intended for the use of Schools as well 
as for Students in the Universities. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 
London: Grorer Bett. Dublin: Hopexs and Surrn. 
Edinburgh : E: ‘on and Doveras. Glasgow: J. 
MACLEHOSE, 








NEW 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 
Geographer in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scotland, 
Author of the ‘* Physical Atlas,” &c. 
1 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of GE- 
NERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
constructed with a special view to the pur. 
poses of sound instruction. 


92 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHY. 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject 
is treated in a more simple and elementary 
manner than in the previous works of the same 
Author. 

Price 12s. 6¢. each, strongly half-bound, 





Opinions. 

**T have taught Geography, more or less, in the High 
School and University of Edinburgh, for the last forty 
years, and I have no hesitation in saying that I look 
upon the publication of Mr. Keith Johnston's General 
and Physical School Atlases as the greatest boon that 
has been conferred, in my time, on a branch of know- 
ledge and of public instruction which is becoming 
every day more important and more popular.”—Pro- 
fessor PILLANs. 

* Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever 
seen.” — English Journal of Education. 

**A more complete work for educational purposes 
has never come under our observation.” —Zducationai 
Times. 

** These two publications are important contribu- 
tions to educational literature.” — Spectator. 

** We know of no more valuable adjuncts to such 
studies than these two beautiful Atlases.”— Dispatch. 

** Altogether the best Atlas we have seen for its size 
and price.”— Guardian. 

« The most beantifully executed, most comprehen- 
sive, and most accurate Schooi Auases which wode:.. 
science and research have produced.”—Chester Cou- 
rant. 


Preparing for publication, uniform with 
the above, 


I. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF 


SCRIPTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 








Lately published, 
EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 


of EUROPE. For the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. Post 8vo. bd. 7s. 6d, Atlas to the Epitome, 7s. 


INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 
GREEK. By Sir Daniet K. Sanprorp. A New Edi- 
tion, price 3s. 6d. 


RULES & EXERCISES in HOMERIC 
and ATTIC GREEK. To which is added, a Short 
System of Greek Prosody. By Sir Danien K.Sanpronrp. 
A New Edition, price 6s. 6d. 

EXTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, 
with Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir Danrer K. Sanv- 
rorp. A New Edition, thoroughly revised, by the Rev. 


W. Verrcn. Price 6s. 
THIERSCH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Svo. lds. 


Translated by Sir Danret WK. Sanprorp. 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By James I. W. 
Jounstoy, F.R.S.S.L.and E. F.G.8. Author of * Lee- 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” 31st 
Edition, price 1s. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By the same Author, 
5th Edition, feap. 6s. 


AINSLIE’S LAND-SURVEYING. A 


New and Enlarged Edition. By Witttam Garnrarrs, 


M.A. 8vo. With an Atlas in 4to. of 52 LEngrasing:, 
li. 1s. 

FORTIFICATION; for the Use of 
Officers of the Army, and Students of Military lii.tory. 


SvoO. miumerous 


ny Lieut. Yuix, Bengal Engineers. 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
sdinburgh 
and London. 





London: Printed by Joseru Crarron, of 320, in the Strand 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the oftice of Josera 
Ctarron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dur 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Published 
by the aforesaid Josern Ciavron, at 9, Wellington Street, 
ia the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 

x.—Baturpar, 2ith Jory 1852. 
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